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Editorial 


To have started THE Music REvIEw in spite of the war seems 
to have been less foolhardy than the wiseacres had led us to suppose. 
The enthusiasm of the musical press as a whole has only been 
tempered by the barest minimum of carping criticism, without 
which no new venture could be described as entirely healthy. 

Success is difficult to gauge. The reception given to our first 
number has been generous enough to encourage us to continue— 
at least for the present. Naturally, though, a good deal of the 
enthusiasm that has been expressed has been brought about by 
the liberal distribution of “complimentary” and “review” copies— 
an effective and comparatively inexpensive means of obtaining 
initial publicity. Such a state of affairs is not entirely satisfactory, 
however, for although it is understandable that many musicians 
should consider their professional status entitles them to something 
for nothing, they must realise that THE REVIEW cannot be weaned 
on hot air and that “free” copies will not be distributed so lavishly 
in future. 

In other words—if you think THE REvIEW worth reading take 
out an annual subscription. By so doing you will to some extent 
insure the continued existence and quality of the magazine, and 
also enable us to estimate the number of copies required, thus 
saving paper in the national interest. 

GEOFFREY SHARP. 


, 


Fingering the Recorder 


BY 


ADAM CARSE 


DETAILED instructions for playing the recorder, usually accompanied 
by a fingering-chart, are to be found in a number of tutors and other 
books which made their appearance during the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The earliest of these is Virdung’s Musica 
Getutscht (1511), and the first English instructions are those in 
Hudgebut’s A Vade Mecum for the Lovers of Musick (1679). 

The following list of such works is no doubt incomplete, but it 
includes most of the known sources of information on fingering the 
recorder, and is amply representative :— 


1511. Virdung, Musica Getutscht (Fl6te). 

1528. Agricola, Musica instrumentalis deudsch (Fl6te). 

1535. Ganassi, La quale insegna a sonare di flauto.... 

1536. Luscinius, Musurgia seu praxis Musicae. 

1654. Blanckenburgh, Onderwyzinge ... op de Handt-fluyt. .. . 

1679. Hudgebut, A Vade Mecum for the Lovers of Musick, Shewing the 
Excellency of the Rechorder. 

1681. Banister, The Most Pleasant Companion; or, Choice New Lessons 
for the Recorder or Flute. 

1683. Salter, The Genteel Companion; Being exact Directions for the 
Recorder. 

1684, 1686. Carr, The Delightful Companion; or, Choice new Lessons 
for the Recorder or Flute. 

1687, 1697. Speer, Grund-richtiger Unterricht der Musikalischen Kunst 
(Quart fldéte). 

1690 (or later). The Compleat Flute-Master; or, The whole Art of playing 
on ye Rechorder. 

1700. Freillon Poncein, La véritable maniére d’apprendre a jouer en 
perfection du Haut-bois, de la Flite et du Flageolet. 

1706. The Flute-Master, Compleat, Improv’d (John Young). 

1707. Hotteterre, Principes de la Flite traversiere . . . de la Flite a bec 
ou Flite Douce... . 

1722 (3rd Ed.). The Compleat Musick-Master (Flute). 

1730. The Modern Musick-Master (Flute). 

1732, 1741. Majer, Neu-eréffneter . . . Musik-Saal (Fléte). 

1738. Eisel, Musikus Autodidaktos (Fleute douce). 

1746. Tans’ur, A New Musical Grammar. 

1754. The Muses’ Delight (Common Flute). 
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c. 1754. The Compleat Tutor (Common Flute). 

1740-60. Tyther, The Compleat Flute-Master. 

1758-61. The Compleat Tutor for the Flute (Thomson & Son). 

1762. Tans’ur, The Elements of Musick Display’d, Book III (Common 

Flute or Flagelet). 

1779-98. Compleat Instructions for the Common Flute. 

It will be observed that not all of the above are merely recorder 
tutors; some of them include instructions in playing flageolets and 
other whistle-flutes, the transverse flute and the oboe, and a few 
comprehensively embrace all the common wind, stringed and key- 
board instruments. Except in the case of Blanckenburgh’s Onder- 
wyzinge, all these books provide a table or chart of some sort which 
demonstrates visually which of the finger-holes of the recorder are 
to be uncovered, and those which are to be closed, in order to 
produce the various notes of the scale. The usual method is, to 
place the scale in musical notation horizontally across the top of 
the chart, and underneath each note a vertical arrangement of dots 
or strokes indicate the holes which are to be closed, and blanks or 
circles the holes which are to be left open. The details of the 
methods vary slightly, and several ways are adopted in order to 
show when a hole is to be half-closed, but, on the whole, the charts 
are quite clear, and provide what is practically a picture of the 
instrument with the holes opened or closed for each note of the 
scale. 

Most of the fingering-charts give the scale for the treble recorder 
sounding f’ when all the holes are closed; Virdung and Agricola 
provide charts for descant, tenor and bass instruments, of which 
the descant is noted one tone above the usual pitch of the treble 
recorder; Blanckenburgh and Speer adopt a transposed notation 
in C, written a fourth below the actual sounds. For the purpose 
of the present enquiry it will be simpler and more convenient to 
regard all the scales as being for the treble recorder with f’ as its 
lowest sound. A few of the available charts will not, for various 
reasons, be taken into consideration: Luscinius’ book, for example, 
is little more than a Latin translation of Virdung; Banister’s Most 
Pleasant Companion is, unfortunately, inaccessible, the only copy 
known to the writer being in America?; Majer’s chart, like other 


1 Ganassi and Freillon Poncein actually drew a complete picture of the instrument 
for each note of the scale; Eisel placed his instrument horizontally, making the 
chart awkward to read; Virdung and Agricola indicated the holes to be closed 
by reference to numbers. Blanckenburgh alone gave no chart, but described in 
words the fingering for each note. 

2 Since the above was written, Prof. Dayton C. Miller, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
kindly sent the writer a copy of the fingering-chart in Banister’s Most Pleasant 
Ys eg It differs only slightly from those in Hudgebut’s Vade Mecum and 

ter’s fool A 
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matter in his book, is obviously too faulty and unreliable to be of 
any service. 

It would be unwise to accept the testimony of all the remaining 
available charts each as independent evidence of how the recorder 
was fingered in its time. Even a casual perusal of the written 
matter which usually accompanies each chart will soon arouse the 
suspicion that some of the authors were merely copying the instruc- 
tions of their predecessors. In the case of some of the English 
eighteenth-century tutors this is no mere suspicion, for one cannot 
read far without realising that their authors or publishers simply 
copied the matter from earlier books without any hint of acknow- 
ledgment, and took no trouble to disguise the fact. Indeed, there 
is little in any of the English eighteenth-century tutors that cannot 
be traced to an earlier source; their compilers had no qualms about 
“lifting”’ matter wholesale and unaltered from previous publications, 
although, it is true, they generally made some attempt to bring 
their books up to date by inventing slightly modified titles and by 
providing a fresh set of tunes or “lessons”. So it will be found 
that the evidence of the English tutors displays a unanimity which 
is not wholly due to the peculiar construction of the English instru- 
ment, nor to the existence of an English school of recorder playing. 
Nevertheless, an English-French system of fingering is clearly 
distinguishable from a German system, and in the analysis which 
follows, it will therefore be convenient to group the fingerings 
accordingly. 

Before proceeding with a detailed analysis of the fingering for 
each note of the scale, it will be as well to remark that musical 
publications of the period under consideration were only too often 
carelessly compiled and inaccurately printed. The investigator must 
allow for possible mistakes or misprints in the fingering-charts; 
mistakes occur even when some care is exercised, but when the 
compiler of a general tutor is taking his matter from another 
book, and does not understand the technique of the instrument 
concerned, it is all the more likely that some of the numerous dots 
in a chart may be misplaced during the process of editing or of 
printing. 

F.—There can be only one way of producing the lowest note on 
a recorder, and that is with all the holes closed. 

F sHARP.—Some of the English and some of the foreign charts 
do not admit this semitone at all; those that do, show it played by 
the only possible device, namely, by half-opening the little finger 
hole. Blanckenburgh alone makes a distinction between F sharp 
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and G flat, and recommends that the hole should be rather less than 
half-opened for G flat. 

G.—The little finger is raised. 

G SHARP OR A FLAT.—There are two ways of producing this 
chromatic semitone; one is to ‘‘fork”’ it, that is to say, raise the 
R. third finger (sounding A) and lower its pitch by closing the 
little finger-hole; of the English tutors, Salter, Flute-Master, Compleat 
Musick-Master, Muses’ Delight and Compleat Tutor adopt this 
device, which is also the method of Virdung, Speer, Freillon Poncein 
and Eisel. The remaining charts show this note produced by half- 
opening the hole for the R. third finger, all other holes except that 
for the little finger remaining closed. Blanckenburgh is again 
fastidious, and asks the player to open the hole rather more than 
half when A flat is required. Modern Musick-Master and Tans’ur 
give no fingering for this note. 

A.—tThe hole for this note is well-placed on all instruments, so 
there are no exceptions to the standard fingering, namely, R. third 
and little fingers raised. 

A SHARP OR B FLAT.—AIll authorities, both English’ and foreign, 
with the exception of Blanckenburgh, agree that the usual fork is 
the best fingering for this note; the R. second and little fingers are 
therefore raised. This is the universal fork used for the corre- 
sponding sounds on the contemporary transverse or “German 
flutes”, the oboe, clarinet (from the eighteenth century) and the 
bassoon; it also occurs in fingering the serpent. Blanckenburgh 
prefers the R. second finger hole to be half-opened, with the third 
and little finger-holes fully open. 

B.—Five different ways of fingering this note occur. Only 
Virdung produced it by uncovering the three lowest holes of the 
instrument. Played thus, the note normally sounds a shade too 
flat, so the usual method is to open the hole above (the C hole) 
and to lower it by closing one or more of the three lowest holes. 
Of the English tutors, Salter, Muses’ Delight and Compleat Tutor 
close the holes for the R. second and third fingers, leaving the 
lowest hole open; in all the other English charts, and in those of 
Ganassi, Freillon Poncein and Hotteterre, the three lowest holes are 
covered, leaving only the R. first finger raised. The three German 
tutors (Agricola, Speer and Eisel) close only the R. second finger- 
hole, and Blanckenburgh again uses a half-opened hole (i.e. for the 


3 This and other chromatic notes are not shown in Salter’s chart, but they occur 
in the fingered ‘‘lessons’’. ‘ 
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R. first finger), leaving the three lowest holes uncovered. The 
latter recommends that, when the enharmonic C flat is required, 
the hole should be rather more than half-open. 

C.—The hole is well-placed and the note is in tune when all 
the L. hand holes are closed and all the R. hand holes are open. 
The English tutors and Hotteterre, however, also close the R. third 
finger-hole in order to steady the instrument; Vade Mecum instructs 
players to use that finger “‘for a stay upon the seventh hole”. The 
German tutors, also Ganassi and Blanckenburgh, leave all the R. 
hand holes open, but Freillon Poncein differs from all others in 
closing the two lowest holes of the instrument. It is just possible 
that this is a mistake in the chart. 

C sHARP.—This is played as a D lowered by closing one or more 
holes below the D hole. Thus, the L. third finger is raised, and 
most of the English tutors close all the R. hand holes except that 
of the little finger; Salter, however, closes only the R. first and 
second finger-holes. Freillon Poncein and Hotteterre finger this note 
like the majority of the English tutors, and the German charts 
show the D lowered by closing only the hole immediately below it. 
Blanckenburgh plays his C sharp with the L. third finger half- 
covering the hole, and the R. hand holes all open. 

D.—All systems keep the thumb-hole and the L. first and second 
finger-holes closed, but the English and French systems cover the 
hole for the R. third finger to steady the instrument. Delightful 
Companion is the only English tutor which follows the continental 
custom and leaves all the R. hand holes open. This may be a 
misprint. 

D sHARP—E FLAT.—Considerable variety is shown in fingering 
this note. Nearly all the English tutors play it with all holes 
closed except both second fingers and the little finger. Salter alone 
differs, and shows the plain fork, viz. thumb, L. first and third 
fingers closed, and R. hand all open, which is the German method 
of Virdung, Agricola, Speer and Eisel. Freillon Poncein and 
Hotteterre follow the English majority, and Ganassi has his own 
fingering, namely, L. second finger raised and R. first and second 
fingers raised, the others being closed. Some charts distinguish 
_ between D sharp and E flat; Vade Mecum, Flute-Master and Modern 
Musick-Master give a special fingering for E flat which is similar 
to their D sharp except that the R. first finger-hole is not closed. 
Blanckenburgh plays D sharp with the thumb and L. first finger- 
holes closed and the L. second finger-hole half-opened; his E flat 
is according to the German plan. 
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Fingering chart from A Vade Mecum for the Lovers of Musick, 1679. 
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E.—This is uniformly fingered in all charts; all fingers are 
raised except the thumb and L. first finger, but the English and 
French players steadied the instrument by dropping the R. third 
finger on its hole. 

F.—This is a fork which was similarly used on the contemporary 
oboe, clarinet and sometimes on the bassoon; the thumb and L. 
second finger close their holes, the others being open, but English 
and French players again drop the R. third finger on its hole. 

F sHARP.—Some differences appear in the English charts. 
Salter, Muses’ Delight and Compleat Tutor open the thumb-hole 
and close only the L. first and second finger-holes; Vade Mecum, 
Delightful Companion, Flute-Master, Compleat Musick-Master and 
Tans’ur (1746) also close the R. third finger-hole, and the Modern 
Musick-Master and Tans’ur (1762) close only the L. first and R. 
third finger-holes.¢ The French charts follow the English majority. 
The Germans and Blanckenburgh close only the thumb-hole for 
this note, and Blanckenburgh gives an alternative fingering, viz. 
thumb-hole half-opened. He also gives a special fingering for 
G flat: L. first and third closed. 

G.—With one exception the English and French charts show 
this note played with only the L. second and R. third finger-holes 
closed ; Compleat Musick-M aster closes the L. first finger-hole instead 
of the second. The German charts and Ganassi leave all holes 
open for G. Eisel’s chart, it is true, shows the thumb-hole as closed, 
but this is probably a mistake. Blanckenburgh leaves all holes open 
except that for the L. second finger; that finger was probably used 
to steady the instrument. 

* * * * 


The foregoing completes the scale of fundamentals; all the holes 
are used up, and the lower register of the instrument comes to an 
end. The next octave consists of harmonics, the production of 
which is aided by partially opening the thumb-hole. 

A FLAT—G SHARP.—The English and French charts are all 
agreed in opening only the thumb- and little finger-holes. The 
other foreign authorities are not so unanimous, and all play this 
note with the thumb-hole half-open. In addition to the half-opened 
thumb-hole, Virdung, Speer and Eisel open also the R. third finger- 
hole; Agricola (in the 1529 chart) opens the L. first and the little 
finger-holes. Ganassi opens the two lowest holes on the instrument, 


* One wonders if this is a misprint in the M. M. Master which was copied by 
Tans’ur! 
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and Blanckenburgh has the R. third finger-hole half-open and the 
little finger-hole fully open. 

From A and upwards, all charts show the thumb-hole half- 
opened or “‘pinched”’, as the old English tutors called it. In order 
to save constant repetition, this direction will be taken for granted 
in the following analysis. 

A.—This is played as the octave-harmonic of the lower A; the 
R. third and little fingers are raised. English and foreign charts 
are all alike, but Hotteterre’s chart shows the thumb-hole fully 
open for the ascending scale; this is probably a mistake, which is 
rectified in the descending scale. 

A SHARP—B FLAT.—The English tutors repeat the fork of the 
lower B flat, except Modern Musick-Master, which shows the R. 
second, third and little finger-holes all open; this is possibly a mistake 
in the chart. Virdung, Speer and Eisel finger this note in the same 
way as the English tutors, but Agricola’s fingering® is the same as 
that of the Modern Musick-Master. Ganassi, Fretllon Poncein and 
Hotteterre give the usual fork, but with the R. third finger-hole 
half-open. Blanckenburgh has the R. second finger-hole half-open 
and the third and little finger-holes fully open. 

B.—Most of the English tutors raise the R. first, third and 
little fingers, but Muses’ Delight and Compleat Tutor raise only the 
R. first and little fingers. The French tutors agree with the English 
majority. Virdung’s high B is fingered like his lower B, but Agricola, 
Speer and Eisel finger this note in the English manner. Ganassi 
raises the R. first and little fingers fully, but only half-opens the 
third finger-hole. Blanckenburgh half-opens the R. first finger-hole 
and fully opens the second, third and little finger-holes. 

C.—All finger this note alike: the L. hand holes are all closed, 
and the R. hand holes are all open. 

C. SHARP.—The common English and foreign fingering is: L. 
third and R. second, third’ and little finger-holes open. Freillon 
Poncein opens the L. third finger-hole and half-opens the R. first 
finger-hole, leaving the remaining R. hand holes fully open. This 
is one of the four notes in which Freillon Poncein’s fingering differs 
from that of Hotteterre. Blanckenburgh’s arrangement is: L. third 
finger-hole half-open, R. hand holes all fully open. 

D.—All authorities agree over the fingering of this note: only 
the L. first and second finger-holes are closed. Vade Mecum, 


5In the 1545 Ed. the fingering is like that of the other German charts; that 
in the 1528 Ed. may therefore be a mistake. 
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Delightful Companion and Ganassi do not carry their scale above 
this D. 

D sHARP—E FLAT.—The English fingering is: L. first and second, 
R. first, second and third closed. A variety of fingerings is found 
in the foreign charts. Virdung repeats the fork of the lower octave, 
namely, L. first and third closed with all R. hand-holes open. 
Agricola has only the L. first finger-hole closed. Speer’s arrange- 
ment is L. first and second, ‘R. second and third closed, while Eisel 
gives the same fingering as the English charts. Freillon Poncein 
has the L. first and second, and the R. third and little finger-holes 
closed. Hotteterre’s is similar except that he also closes the R. 
second finger-hole. Blanckenburgh gives separate fingerings for the 
high D sharp and E flat; the former is played with the L. first fully 
closed, second half-opened, and the R. first, second and third 
closed; his E flat is as follows: L. first and second, R. first, second 
and third closed. Blanckenburgh directs that for this and the 
remaining notes of the scale the thumb-hole should be rather more 
than half-closed. Virdung and Agricola do not carry their scales 
above this note. 

E.—The English and French charts, also Speer and Eisel, play 
this note with the first and second finger-holes of both hands closed, 
and Blanckenburgh has the L. first and the R. first, second and third 
closed. 

F.—All the charts which carry their scale as high as this finger 
it alike, namely, L. first, R. first and second finger-holes closed 
This is the highest note given by Compleat Musick-Master, Modern 
Musick-Master and Speer. 

None of the charts give a fingering for the high F sharp. 

G.—For the highest note, Salter and Flute-Master close the L. 
first and third, and the R. first and little finger holes. Muses’ 
Delight, Compleat Tutor and Eisel are similar except that they close 
the R. third instead of the little finger. Blanckenburgh closes only 
the L. third and the R. first finger-holes. Freillon Poncein and 
Hotteterre both close the L. first and third, and the R. first, third 
and little finger-holes. 

The above analysis shows a broad distinction between an English— 
French and a German system of fingering, while Blanckenburgh with 
his frequent use of half-closed finger holes stands in a class by 
himself. 

Comparing the English-French with the German system, we 
find that in the fingering of the diatonic scale (C) pronounced 
differences occur only at the lower B natural and the second G; 
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that the English and French charts drop the R. third finger on to 
its hole when C, D, E and F are played is a feature of their fingering 
which could have very little effect, if any, on the intonation or the 
quality of these sounds; no doubt, it would be convenient to have 
the lower part of the instrument thus steadied, but at the same time, 
it would probably be a handicap in fingering rapid passages. In 
fingering the chromatic and forked sounds, the German system is 
perhaps the simpler of the two, but the English-French system 
seems to show more concern for correct intonation. Blanckenburgh’s 
elaborate devices for producing the chromatic notes point to a 
fastidious ear, but would seem to be impracticable when rapid 
fingering is required. 


Franz Schubert 


BY 


T. C. L. PRITCHARD 


THE third week of October, 1814, suddenly revealed to a limited 
circle in Vienna as well as to Schubert himself that he at the age of 
seventeen, with over a hundred works to his credit, was a composer 
of outstanding power and versatility. On Sunday, the 16th, his 
first Mass was given in his own suburban church at Lichtenthal and 
the venerable Salieri embraced him, saying: ‘““You are my pupil, 
Franz, and will do me great honour’. That same day he wrote the 
song, Das Madchen aus der Fremde, and on the Wednesday came his 
first setting of Goethe, Gretchen am Spinnrade. On the Saturday 
he completed the revision, in the new light which the Mass had 
brought him, of the voluminous score of an opera (his second 
dramatic effort), entitled Des Teufels Lustschloss, which he carried 
the two miles to the inner town and laid before his master. On 
the Wednesday following, the Mass was repeated through Salieri’s 
influence at the Court Church adjoining the Royal Palace, and his 
father promised him a five-octave piano by Conrad Graf. The town 
was aglow with excitement and hope, as it had good reason to be: 
it was so, however, for another reason altogether. For a month 
past its limited accommodation had been packed with thousands 
of representatives and their attendants from two hundred and seven 
states, who were gathered with the Palace as centre for the great 
Vienna Congress and the re-arrangement of Europe after twenty 
years of war. But, though they had not yet commenced their 
deliberations and were merely dallying with the social opportunities 
at their disposal, it is not likely that any of them heard this strangely 
beautiful music. 

During ten momentous days he had achieved. the climax of his 
life up to that point. These works now show him to have been at 
this early age a composer of infinite promise and the first among his 
compeers in writing for the voice. The opera is full of dramatic 
detail as guided by the somewhat arid style of Salieri, to whom the 
drum solo opening the Overture, the impossible use of three trom- 
bones, the over-rich accompaniment to the voices singing a German 
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text were beyond all Italian propriety, and the old gentleman felt 
the pace of events was too much for him. The libretto was deficient 
in stage interest. The bringing of the statues to life was popular 
with the theatre audiences of the time to such an extent that, in 
Beethoven’s Prometheus Ballet, the classical story had actually been 
altered for the purpose of introducing it. Here, however, it was 
clumsily done and there was little opportunity for musical develop- 
ment. The examples which might have inspired the Mass are not 
known and those for the songs never existed.1. The one had revealed 
to the two congregations a tender piety which was unfamiliar to 
them in the music for the Church, and the other was the beginning 
of a new conception far beyond the imagination of those who 
might hear it. From that day onwards, as with a full heart he 
threaded his homeward way through the crowded alleys, he was in 
touch with the hidden mystery which leads to immortal music. 
He was already solving problems with Beethoven, who, living over 
at the Mélker Bastei, had not yet heard of him. 

For their own immediate purposes his further excursions in the 
Mass and in opera were neither progressive nor successful, though 
they contain much in their silence that is notable and original. 
His first Mass showed his youthful strength, but the last betrayed 
his continuing weakness in writing homophonic choruses for a 
village choir to the accompaniment of a full symphonic orchestra. 
He realised only when it was too late that he was not able to handle 
choral forces in polyphony and fugue. And the Church would 
never accept settings which entailed alterations in the universal 
Latin text. The operas were defeated by his uncritical acceptance 
of libretti and by their old-fashioned style of chorus, which, in 
contrast to that of his single choral numbers, he affected probably 
to appease the prejudice which existed against a merely local 
composer in one of the few practical ambitions which the time and 
the place offered him.? And yet, encouraged by hearing Gluck in 
1815, and by the phenomenal careers of Rossini and Weber, he 


1 Schnerich notes that ‘Schubert used before Beethoven that form of the Credo 
which must be looked upon as the classical one. Already the Credo of the Mass in F 
has the form of the respective movement of Beethoven’s Missa Solennis, while 
Beethoven’s Mass in C (1807) has still the older form. Thus two great minds arrive 
independently at the right thing’. (Flower, p. 37, Note 1.) Of song-writing there 
was no tradition in the Viennese School: Schubert created it. 

2 Alfonso und Estrella is the standing proof of his inability to appreciate the 
musical requirements which a libretto should offer him. It was composed in the 
same room with Schober, its author, and he eagerly adopted and based great hopes 
on their joint and wholly inadequate book. The musical manuscript shows that he 
carefully added metronome tempi, a novelty in which he followed the example of 
Beethoven. 
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persisted until his dying hours in dreams of a theatrical success 
and wrote thousands of pages that were doomed from the beginning 
to failure. In the song, on the other hand, Schubert had explored 
entirely new ground and reached a perfection which he developed 
but did not surpass. It was therefore too simple to be more than 
a recreation. He regarded it as a secondary form and was more 
interested in his Masses, operas and instrumental compositions. 
The friendship with Vogl was commenced on his own initiative to 
test the songs, and it opened up befoie him a higher standard of 
poetry and a wider universality in his settings, but by the 
following year he was using him for his operatic schemes. In 
1824 and 1828 he resolved to give up song-writing as too slight 
and narrow for his purpose; yet his income depended on those that 
were published and his fame when he died rested almost entirely 
on them. 

In his instrumental work also this extraordinary young man was 
showing an unusual facility. The previous month had brought 
among other things from his pen a Quartet in B flat, which was very 
cleverly framed in terms of a wide experience in writing for strings. 
It was whispered that the opening movement was dashed off one 
night in four-and-a-half hours. The slow movement was beautiful 
and the finale vital, while there were some quite novel interplays 
between the instruments and modulations which no one in the circle 
would have expected outside the pages of Haydn and Mozart. 
He was in addition writing instinctively for the orchestra. He 
rejoiced in the luxuries of sound. His early efforts, however thin 
the music, are all well disposed to the various groups of instruments. 
The manuscript of his Overture in D of i812 shows what are, 
presumably, Salieri’s pencil corrections, later filled in with ink, 
suggesting rather changes of chording than of distribution. In 
several of the chamber works, such as the ‘‘Sonato”’ for violin, violon- 
cello and piano, he forgetfully sets off with Violino Ima and Violino 
IIda, so large a place did the orchestra of the Convict School occupy 
in the activities of his mind. While still there he produced a 
Symphony which was played by the boys under his leadership and 
proved that his sense of tonal effect, cultivated at first by the 
simple collection of instruments at church, the present more enter- 
prising one at school and an occasional visit to the theatre, had been 
excellently aided by his teacher during the previous fifteen months. 
It extends to 183 full-sized pages and is in some respects the most 
wonderful of all his symphonies: for the boy of sixteen who had 
written it had, musically speaking, never had any youth since he 
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had already learned practically everything there was to learn of the 
form. He was beginning where the much esteemed Viennese 
symphony composers, Kozeluch and Krommer, were ending. He 
was at once a third of the way to the final symphony. What 
chiefly remained now was that he should develop the individuality 
not yet evident in these pages. 

While this was true, his life was to be a struggle with the 
structural forms of instrumental music rather than of any other. 
In a little over three years he produced five more symphonies for a 
private orchestra which originated in his home, showing an in- 
creasing strength and culminating in the last of them, wherein an 
upward flight of his mind towards independence and the clearer 
expression of his own individuality is most manifest. It was pre- 
faced by a number of piano sonatas and sonata movements in which 
can be seen the freedom of his experiments in form. Much of this 
two-stave music consisted of little more than sketches in groping 
towards a solution of the problems his lyrical facility opened up 
before him. It shows great industry in exploring all sorts of 
variations of the sonata principles more or less accepted at the time 
as proved in the practice of Haydn and Mozart, and in these he was 
influenced by the restless questionings of Clementi and Hummel, 
of whom the latter was regarded as the first all-round musician of 
the day. The two middle movements never gave him trouble and 
are always satisfying in their unity of purpose. The other two 
usually prove that the problems remained as yet unsolved. Then 
there was almost complete silence for a year, succeeded by another 
formal experiment in the Forellen Quintet for some holiday com- 
panions in the summer of 1819. During the next year, a further 
change came upon him with the resolution to perpetuate henceforth 
the deeper feelings of his own soul rather than write for the pleasure ° 
of others. It was initiated by a valuable fragment in C minor for 
string quartet, which indicates that he was not yet able to sustain 
his new high purpose. His seventh Symphony followed in 1821 
and, while he reached the end, it is for the most part only a sketch. 
The private orchestra was now dissolved: they had not been, nor 
was any other, competent to do justice to his designs—except 
perhaps the Rossini band, and so he had to write for an imaginary 
one. In 1822 came the so-called “Unfinished” Symphony, unlike 
anything he had hitherto devised since it was an altogether new 
art for an orchestra not yet born. 

In 1824 a greater seriousness was imposed upon him by indifferent 
health and disappointment over his operas, and he engaged 
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in chamber works—‘‘two Quartets’’ (though only one is known) 
and the Octet—in preparation, as he said, for ‘the grand Symphony”’. 
Whether this was produced that summer in the Grand Duo (a 
Symphony written for four hands so that it might be more readily 
heard) or in the following year, it is impossible to say: it looks from 
his remark to Ottenwalt and his letter to Schwind, along with the 
testimony of Bauernfeld,* as though he finished a ninth during the 
summer of 1825, which he presented to the Gesellschaft and they 
acknowledged with a gift of {10 and a place (No. 105) in their 
library.* But all trace of it is gone. 1826 brought the two great 
Quartets in D minor and G, and 1827 the two piano Trios. At 
the beginning of the next and last year, a deeper change appeared 
with an increasing sense of loneliness and with what seems, through 
his continued ill-health, a feeling that his opportunity for work was 
now drawing to a close. At the same time he heard new melodies 
and harmonies which suggested to him that he was only beginning. 
In addition to the String Quintet and three piano Sonatas, he wrote 
off in March at high speed his final, probably his tenth, Symphony, 
that in C, which had been anticipated in many of his pages, going 
back to the B flat Quartet of 1814. He presented it also to the 
Gesellschaft, but no acknowledgement remains; thus there is 
silence on the one we know and eloquent testimony on that we do 
not know. 

It was Mozart who had been his primary influence and continued 
to be until the sixth Symphony. His clarity of writing, turns of 
phrase and enterprise in modulation originated in the same source. 
The opening of the fifth shows the force of a fragrant memory from 
school-days, expanded by his more leisurely and gracious personality, 
for it is based on the second subject (even to the key) of the first 
movement of Mozart’s G minor Symphony, the fiery impetuosity of 
which went far to encourage his experimental boldness. From his 
studies with Salieri, during which the first four symphonies were 
produced, he gained much insight into an effective style of writing 
for orchestra, as well as for stage and voice, and he continued to the 
end with the Italian method of scoring, in which the first three 
strings were placed at the top and the other two at the foot. The 
presence of Beethoven is recognisable so far only in the works of his 
first period such as the Prometheus Overture, but there is no trace 
of the new art the great man was presently pursuing in the flights 


8 Deutsch: Die Dokumente seines Lebens, 590, 601; Heuberger, p. 75. 
* Deutsch, 723, 724. : 
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of his maturity. His influence is clearer in the sixth Symphony, 
and the word “Scherzo” is used there for the first time in writing 
for orchestra, though it had appeared in the String Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 125, No. 1, of 1813, and its spirit had often been apparent since 
then. Beethoven was now his god, and everything expanded into 
a new world of promise and accomplishment. The boy had come 
of age. And yet, while he was strongly impressed by his proximity 
to so great and forceful a personality, there is surprisingly little 
reminiscence in the music which followed. His emancipation came 
in time to save his individuality, and in his fortunate detachment 
he was already assuming for himself the freedom which had long 
perplexed the adherents of the older composer. Its success was 
so complete that as early as 1822 Beethoven himself said of him: 
“This man will excel me’, and Hiittenbrenner spoke of him as “‘a 
second Beethoven’’.* That was a view, however, held by only a 
very small circle to the end. The irresistible influence is easily seen 
in the independence of Schubert’s life and attitude to his art, as 
well as behind such moments as in the slow movement of the Grand 
Duo, with its kinship to the Larghetto of Beethoven’s second 
Symphony; in the seventh Symphony at the invitation to the Trio, 
led by the horns and taken up by the wind, a procedure appearing 
again in the great C major and corresponding to the same change 
in the Vivace of Beethoven’s seventh; and again in the first move- 
ment of the final Symphony, the sudden change of key at the double 
bar (seen also in the Scherzo), copied from the second subject of 
the finale of Beethoven’s eighth and so well remembered away 
back in the piano Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2; at the end of the second 
movement, which is similar in method and in key to that of the 
older composer’s seventh; and in the finale, after the double bar, 
the phrase which recalls the great closing theme of the “Choral’’. 
The opening of the last Sonata suggests a memory of the ““Archduke”’ 
Trio in B flat. ' 

Scarcely less powerful was the influence of Rossini, whose 
operas first invaded Vienna in 1817 and made an instant appeal to 
one whose chief ambition was to succeed on the stage. At that 
time Schubert was sceptical of music which enjoyed so universal a 
popularity that it was heard everywhere, even in the restaurant 
where he sat in a corner admiring Beethoven; but he later came to 


5 It was only in 1817, just before the Symphony, that he began to make general 
use of the term Scherzo. In the unfinished piano Sonata in C of 1825 he returned to 
the Minuet for the third movement. 

® Deutsch, 335. 
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regard it as the work of “a rare genius. His instrumentation is 
often original in the extreme, and so is his vocal writing: and I can 
find no fault with the music, excepting the usual Italian gallopades’”’. 
Rossini, who as a composer was more German than Italian and 
showed that Salieri was now out of date, is first seen in the sixth 
Symphony, and he continued to the end, mainly in the instrumental 
works. In the Sonata, Op. 30, the close of the slow movement 
hearkens back to the postlude in the same key of the cavatina in 
Otello, and the subsidiary theme of the Overture to Rosamunde 
resembles the main theme of the Finale to the first act. The fourth 
movement of the last Symphony found much of its life and argument 
in the Finale to JJ Barbiere. There are also the typical rhythms of 
the Marches; the strictness of time; the simplicity of tonic and 
dominant, as seen in the opening Allegro of the third Symphony 
and in the finale of the sixth, as well as in the first form of the 
opening subject of the last—the other two being the reason for its 
subsequent alteration; the massive crescendos and decrescendos, as 
in the closing movement of the same last Symphony; the reiterated 
notes, often in the wind; reiterated chords in the accompaniment; 
the florid embellishments above the harmony, particularly in the 
Variations; the glissando sweep up in the bass, as in the seventh 
and eighth Symphonies; short phrases answering each other, one 
above, one in the bass, as in the first Impromptu, Op. 142; melodies 
and basses in arpeggios; in stationary harmony over a rising bass, 
as in the Italian Overtures and that marked Op. 34; melodies 
moving in thirds and sixths; modulations from major to relative 
minor instead of dominant, or minor to tonic major; codas with 
chromatic excursions; clear and poetic orchestration, especially the 
effectiveness of the lower strings—all of which Schubert found 
lingering in his subconscious mind as he wrote. He emulated the 
simplicity of Rossini’s choruses in his own operas, but he did not 
favour the staccato chording which broke words into syllables, 
adopted by Mozart as well, though not by Gluck or Salieri, and he 
avoided the inartistic use of the solo voice which went merely to 
display a favourite of the moment. Such numbers as he did write 
for distinguished singers, Vogl, Lablache and Milder-Hauptmann, 
show a much higher standard of taste. In 1824 he had a volume 
of Bach sent to him, but more fruitful was his study of Handel 
which reveals its influence in the first movement of the final Sym- 
phony, in The Song of Miriam and in his going to Sechter. Thus at 
the end, like Mozart and Beethoven, he turned to the great Saxon 
and found new light. 
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In the first three Symphonies with little to say he takes a long 
time to say it, and the later ones, even the last with its fullness of 
splendid ideas, are too often marred by over-repetition with no 
alteration beyond an emphasised rhythm. He would have out- 
grown this, for one of his favourite devices lay in the element of 
surprise, from which it was far removed. In his orchestral writing, 
as compared with his other instrumental works, his experiments 
are few in form or procedure, but more in the matter of tonality. 
That of the second subject (the submediant) in the first movement 
of the fourth had a possible precedent in Beethoven’s Op. 95, 
which, however, was not yet published. It appears also in the 
“Unfinished’’, the Scherzo of the G major Quartet, the Andante of 
the C major Symphony and elsewhere, but it did not find acceptance 
among the composers of the period because it tended to dispute the 
authority of the tonic. He might also break forth, as they were less 
able to do, in a lyrical strain outside the scheme of the movement 
but coming always at the fitting moment and forming one of its 
high lights, as in the Scherzos of the String Quintet and the last 
Symphony, the effect of which may be strengthened by a sudden 
change of key. His happiness in these fortunate inspirations shows 
itself in suspending them by one or two bars of accompaniment and 
in immediately repeating them; sometimes, as in the Symphony, he 
repeats it twice more without alteration beyond another of key, 
a semitone higher, which is accomplished by a deft handling of the 
bass.’ The consummate mastery of his basses is one of the sources 
of his power, and few features of his progress can be more astonishing 
than his rising, even in the first Symphony, above the deadening 
influences of the church music, represented at its best by Winter 
and Reutter, with which he was so long and closely associated in the 
services at Lichtenthal and in the Court Chapel. He always takes 
basses that offer to go scale-wise, he may give them amusing or 
mysterious ideas to express, or make them leap in arpeggio form 
without necessarily progressing. His harmonies generally move 
slowly, but his basses more so, and specially characteristic is his 
use of pedal-points with a considerable amount of movement above, 
in which is traceable the influence of Haydn and of the military 
music that frequently blared through the streets. It may be seen 


7 An equally astute change to the key a semitone lower is to be seen towards the 
end of the slow movement. 

§ This, with some of the Marches, the songs Die Post and Der Leiermann, and the 
occasional bell which appears in others, are among the few reproductions in Schubert’s 
music of the street sounds familiar to him. The spirit of contemporary Viennese 
life is expressed in the Walzer, Op. 9. 
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in the boyish Quartets in D (Andante) and in G minor (fourth 
movement), the Andante of the first Symphony and right through 
the music of the years until again in the last at the second subject 
of the first movement, the regular coda to the opening subject of 
the second, the duet (foretold at the same place in the sixth) and the 
flute afterthought in the second part of the Scherzo, the first and 
second themes of the finale. Such melodies are often harmonic 
as well as melodic and they will not be such as to encourage develop- 
ment. If they be given a different bass note for each beat, much of 
their beauty will be found to have disappeared. On the other hand 
they admit of good melodies being written above them, which means 
that they are themselves good basses. 

In all his explorations of the infinite hues of which the two 
orchestras of his later experience were in theory if not in practice 
capable, he at no time employed instruments which they did not 
contain or had not been in the daily service of Haydn and Mozart: 
indeed there are many in their scores which find no place in his. 
This is one of the simplicities that mark his greatness. His treat- 
ment of the wood-wind, which Haydn said he learned to use only in 
old age, is throughout happy and effective. With the brass he 
made special experiments. In his fourth Symphony, and in it 
alone, he called for four horns, which Beethoven did not need until 
his ‘Choral’ eight years later. He has always two trumpets (or 
Clarini, as he named them), except in the fifth where they are 
absent. In the seventh they are in A, in the next in E, in the last 
in C. Their pungent tone, however, did not appeal to him for solo 
purposes, and they are generally used to emphasise a rhythm or 
enrich the harmony. To the trombones, which Mozart employed 
only occasionally and for solemn effects, Schubert was always 
devoted. In the seventh Symphony he demanded three in the first 
movement, which Beethoven had not yet done, while in the 
“Unfinished” and in the last he required them for all the 
movements, which Beethoven never did. And yet this and one 
flute are the only differences between his last and Beethoven’s 
first orchestra. 

At the beginning his palette was ahead of his ideas, and this 
makes a distinction between the music which came to him in neutral 
dress and that which came in natural dress. With his symphonies 
up to the third, the music mostly came first and the colour after- 
wards; with the others they came together. In his early efforts he 
orchestrated the piano sketch; they were in general terms and the 
orchestration had to be likewise. Latterly the piano sketch was an 
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arrangement of the complete tonal form already heard in his mind. 
With parts of the fourth and the opening of the fifth there appeared 
a distinctive expression that was definitely orchestral and was best 
said in a certain way.® His style had become more personal, and 
the colour with it. After these years he would not have scored the 
first Symphony differently—he would have begun by altering the 
music. He had studied the inherent genius of each instrument, so 
that now it was associated with a particular form of expression, the 
recollection of which even suggested the music to be given to it. 
The result was that he found an indivisible appropriateness between 
what was to be said and the tonal forces which were to say it. The 
sketches of the Andante of the ‘‘Unfinished”’ show the solo instru- 
ments already indicated as they are for all time, for he could not 
hear it sound otherwise than it does. In the whole manuscript 
there are no alterations of detail in the orchestration which is of the 
highest order and upon which his mind was made up from the 
beginning by an infallible intuition. Apart from the miscalculation 
at the end of the first movement, the same may be said of its 
successor. For the second movement he changed the clarinet to 
the more attenuated oboe and consoled it with other commissions 
of an important nature. Similarly the trombone theme in the 
first and the bars preceding the returns of the two subjects in the 
second movement could not sound otherwise than they do. They 
are inevitable. There are not many surprises in his scoring, but 
there is frequent surprise at the magical things he gives the instru- 
ments to express. Most of them arose in his imagination alone. 
And yet, while Beethoven composed behind deafness and a wide 
experience, Schubert composed behind silence and a very limited 
experience. Some of his richest colours are to be heard with the 
eye in the Masses and operas. In the earlier ones especially they 
may be misplaced in accompaniments to choruses that do not need 
them and are even unworthy of them. The Benedictus of the sixth 
Mass, for instance, is a common-place chorus in four parts to a 
sumptuous accompaniment of wood-wind and brass, which makes it 
appear like a mendicant decked with a robe of scarlet and gold. 
But while he sometimes uses.splendid orchestration with indifferent 
music, he never expresses splendid music with indifferent orches- 
tration. 

Whatever the means he was employing at the moment, they were 


® The second movement of the fourth Symphony and the first two movements of 
> fifth are among the most Schubertian of his pages in refinement of expression and 
colour. 
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to make the work effective, and he often found in them secrets of 
tone hitherto unsuspected. The divertimento for small orchestra, 
known as the Octet, and the first piano Trio are most valuable 
studies in the blending of the various instrumental characteristics. 
He never lost sight of the distinction between chamber and orchestral 
writing but in his last Quartets he sometimes burdens his players 
with a load that might be more widely shared. Its breadth of 
sentiment and of effect could be better expressed by double forces 
were economy not so urgent. He brings up the lower voices to 
emphasise with their richer tone the inner harmony, the ’cello 
_ especially doing the work of two by leaping from below to strengthen 

a note above after the manner of a horn. He uses chords with a 
dozen notes. At other times he is tenderly personal in the simplicity 
of four parts and makes his players bow on the heart strings. In the 
songs, which could always be tested in performance, Schubert 
exploits the interrelationship of the two very different forces, 
whereby the voice is the upper, an inner part or the bass of the 
harmony: it is doubled in the bass part, it may be a commentary 
on an elaborate piece of design on the piano, one takes up and 
completes a phrase from the other: it may be a descant to the other, 
it may be an echo to it, or the piano provides the harmony to the 
echo unexpressed, or, as in Der Schiffer from Schlegel, the voice is 
its own echo. 

The purely musical characteristics of the songs are generally 
the same as in the instrumental works, and the words often serve 
to provide a clue to their meaning. His well-known tendency, 
encouraged by Rossini, to fluctuate between major and minor, to 
which this particularly applies and of which the first movement of 
the Quartet in G offers the most original example since it covers 
the wide expanse of the whole movement, is an aspect of his power 
in modulation founded on his study of Haydn and Mozart, and 
though he surpassed the older composer in the technique of keys 
he did not always appreciate the experienced appropriateness of 
his simpler changes. He was limited only by the number of keys 
open to the twelve notes of the scale, any one of which might be 
another note in another scale and even with harmony unexpressed 
but understood might induce a modulation or transition, as at 
the end of the “Unfinished” and in the first Entr’acte from the 
fruitful score of Rosamunde. By such means he developed a 
resource which pointed far into the music of the future. Many of 
his melodies circle round the mediant and he preferably affects keys 
on the flat side, to which the mediant is a leading note, so that in 
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simply going to the dominant it may be by such a path as this 
from the Forellen Quintet :— 


— 
> 
cresc 


No less impressive are his returns to the realities of the original 
keys, as may be seen in the exposition of the fifth Symphony and 
in that pageant of rich modulation, the slow movement of the first 
piano Trio. He indulges in double modulations. He emphasises a 
key with chromatic chords from which with it as a centre all the 
other keys are shown to radiate.° He tends to add a flattened 
seventh to a chord to make conjunct movement, a strongly placed 
chord is often in its second inversion, his cadences are frequently 
feminine, and he takes pleasure in medodies in duets or with counter- 
points over them—all these adding their share to the touch of 
pathos which is never far away even in his brightest moments. 
Only a fraction of some of his songs, such as An der Tod, Die Allmacht 
and Gruppe aus dem Tartarus, are in their keys, which return at 
the end with the welcome of home; some begin or end outside them ; 
in Gretchen of these memorable days of October, 1814, a key is 
touched without modulation; in Die Junge Nomne it passes un- 
realised. And it is no less a proof of his power that he knows equally 
well when a change of such a kind would be out of place. But he 
goes further in suggesting a key he does not intend to realise. In 
the Adagio of the String Quintet, in the key of E, he has this:— 


Tr 


10 These flights which generally go in pairs are seen in the codas of his overtures, 
but they are out of place in a symphonic movement, as in the first, third, sixth and 
last Symphonies. He liked to create an indefiniteness of key, as in the Finale to 
Act II of Fierrabras, and, arising from this, his endings often digress or falter between 
ending and going on, as in the Octet slow movement and the notable horn passage in 
the same movement of the final Symphony. 
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which leads us to expect the key of A, but we are wrong:— 


+ 

| 
4. 
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The finale of his Quartet in G, with Rossini’s influence still evident, 
flies through the varying shine and shadow of major and minor, 
and from the shadow he arrives at this:— 


Nothing could be simpler as we look for the chord of A flat: but 
again we are wrong—it proves to be G. By and by, when the 
phrase returns and we are all prepared for G, it turns out to be A flat. 

This Quartet shows where his progress towards a new technique 
and a more epigrammatic style most clearly manifests itself. His 
various efforts in the form before the B flat one are always workman- 
like and well written for the instruments, but they bear no trace of 
the composer of the last three. They were but practice for himself 
and for the limited capabilities of the home circle, with special care 
to a simple ’cello part for his father and to the responsibilities being 
given to Ferdinand and himself. When he wrote the A minor work 
in 1824 for the virtuoso quartet of Schuppanzigh he had travelled 
twenty years. That in D minor, a meditation on the continual 
presence of Death, had the advantage of correction and reduction 
after various performances and is in every respect mature in its 
easy handling of original effect, unusual lengths of phrase and 
sentence, overlapping of phrases, sudden contrasts of tone, and all 
the romantic ardour of youth which must make Death pause. The 
G major six months later, his last, was a very sudden advance in 
idiomatic expression which made it the boldest of all his enterprises. 
The slow movement had it been heard at the time would have been 
incomprehensible: even to-day it is modern. In the first movement 
he uses the whole-tone scale in a chromatic form defined by har- 
. monies above and the second section of the exposition, extending 


IV 
decresce.. 
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to over a hundred bars, is based upon these harmonies as a key 
system." The scale probably came to him through his favourite 
modulation to a major third below, and fragments of it, generally 
downwards, are traceable from Gretchen onwards, but it interested 
him more during the last years. At the end of the slow movement 
of the 1828 Sonata in C minor, the left hand pursues what is really 
an octave and a half of it, while in the first movement of the final 
Symphony he makes the first and second violins descend by sequences 
of four bars through the two “keys” of the scale, the discords and 
their resolutions to the one key coming from the other. It had 
been used by Mozart in a remote trifle intended as Ein Mustkalischer 
Spass and was later to be heard in Rossini: so that this treatment of 
it by Schubert was, like so much else in his last works, a curious 
anticipation of the lines along which the music of a future day was 
to advance. 

Another manifested itself in the freedom with which he was 
treating chords and their inversions. Again in the last Symphony 
he employed a method of telescoping the bass which produced 
progressions not considered correct at the time, such as:— 


while in the matter of second inversions he introduced 


and he made one leap to another:— 


In the song, Versunken, he made an augmented sixth chord on the 
flattened second resolve upwards on a first inversion instead of 
downwards to the root position. He went further by breaking 
away from some of the accepted canons of part-writing, a licence 
by which he anticipated something of the licentiousness of the 
future. It is to be found in the instrumental works and the songs, 


11 These harmonies are usually major in descending major thirds. They are to 
be found also in the exposition of the fourth Symphony and in the development of 
the 1814 Quartet in B flat. 
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not in his choral pieces since the rules originated in vocal counter- 
point. He always had a musical reason for it. If the better flow 
of parts or figures demanded it, he would use consecutive fifths or 
octaves, frequently between the outside parts, a procedure which 
was still more foreign to the practice of the time. Those which he 
avoided in 1821 in Versunken he would have accepted another day 
for a better bass. Instances of his doing so may be seen in the 
quotation from the Forellen Quintet (Ex. I), the ““Unfinished’’, the 
“Death and the Maiden” theme of the Quartet, and in Die Bose 
Farbe and Wiegenlied. In the Schwanengesang of his last autumn 
there are advanced progressions which are in the accepted style of 
composers to-day. Jn der Ferne had a shock for the critics on its 
posthumous publication with this :— 


Vv 
0 
Mut -_ ter-haus has -  sen-den, 
) cresc. > 
\ : 
ba- 


And they could make nothing of an ending like this to Der Atlas:— 


VI 
gan - ze welt der Schmer - zen muss ich tra - - gent! 


or this piano ending to the second Gesang des Harfners:— 


Vil 


a 
| 
| 
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or this to Die Stadt:— 


There will always be few ears so sensitive as to hear what is implied 
in the last example. 

These advances like everything else he considered as preparatory 
to his entering into the fuller realisation of his visions, and they 
point the ways to the lands he would have traversed had he been 
spared to the ordinary span and the thousand melodies it would 
have brought him. His growing success with more popular forms 
would have sheltered him, as it had not time to do before he was 
taken away, from the depredations of publishers and the insults of 
opera directors and would have enabled him to develop the freedom 
of form of which he had traced the beginnings and infuse into it the 
freer technique which followed it. The last Symphony, Quartet 
and songs, in which he anticipated many of the works he was not to 
write, were new territories where he had only stepped ashore. His 
later experiments for the piano led to others. They were so fruitful 
as to produce the piano Trios and the Impromptus and Moments 
Musicals, the forerunners of the innumerable types of short pieces 
for every instrumental alliance. The Phantasies, especially the 
“Wanderer”, jointly with Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata of 
the previous year suggested the loosely-knit form which discovered 
the Symphonic Poem and all that has come from it. It is probable 
he would have moved on lines similar to those of Liszt, but without 
their effervescent ornamentation. Had he produced more sym- 
phonies it is likely he would have continued with the reserved 
economy of the “Unfinished” along the path suggested by Beet- 
hoven’s final works, which he was hearing and appreciating more 
frequently during the last few years. The new world which opened 
before his eyes in the recently published C sharp minor Quartet 
greatly excited him as to the possibilities of the future. He would 
have had more time for self-criticism and more judgment to check 
his melodic facility, for the very simplicity of composing had its 


12 He would thus have steered a middle course between the rival schools of 
Wagner and Brahms and united them in a bond of allegiance. 
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dangers. His discoveries in tonality offered a further expansion in 
key-relationship, leading to new subtleties in what tended in some 
of his work to be stereotyped. It was promised in the song settings 
from the Greek and of the best contemporary poetry, in the last 
Quartet, the B flat Trio and the String Quintet. He would have 
expanded his orchestra with instruments already in general use, 
such as the cor anglais, contra-fagotto (with which he had experi- 
mented in 1813), piccolo, tuba, harp (which he had introduced in 
Die Zauberharfe), and he would doubtless have explored the possi- 
bilities of mutes. A new field for him lay also in the blending of 
mixed forces in chamber music, in which he had manifested more 
enterprise in his boyhood. It is probable that he, to whom so much 
was possible, would have arrived at a useful polyphonic style under 
Sechter; he would certainly have come to see the futility of con- 
tinuing along the old lines with Masses. He would have produced 
fewer songs, and he would have become more discriminating with 
operas. He knew that in songs like Der Doppelganger, Grenzen der 
Menschheit, Prometheus and a score more from Goethe and Mayrhofer 
lay proof of his ability to become one of the first operatic composers 
of the day. It was the theatre that had made him a song-writer 
rather than the opera-composer he so ardently desired to be, and it 
was with his songs, not with his operas, that he influenced Bayreuth 
and the theatre of the future. 

To us now who see his power at work in every direction, it is 
strange to reflect that in his own short day Schubert’s earlier music 
was by many regarded as dismal, eccentric and even unmelodious, 
while his orchestration was said to be over-laden and noisy. The 
later music would have been considered more so. At the end with 
over a hundred opus numbers published he was not able to command 
terms for new ones. And forty more years had to pass before they 
received anything like appreciation, so that he who had been 
advised to study the works of the past was himself named with 
Beethoven as the example for young composers to follow. 

He asked little, but the conditions were such that it could not 
be granted otherwise than through tribulation and hope long de- 
ferred. He was the only one in Vienna who emulated Beethoven’s 
independence and though mostly self-taught ventured to live by 
composition alone; but, as Beethoven wrote to Ries, the town was 
already overstocked and “even those of highest merit find it a hard 
battle to maintain themselves”. Although he had a certain astute- 
ness, as is seen in his dedications, his schemes for stage recognition, 
his bi-lingual settings of poems, his foreign titles and the use he 
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made of some of his friendships, he was over-modest and unbusiness- 
Jike, as his correspondence with publishers, who were often practical 
composers themselves, too clearly testifies. He was not sufficiently 
careful, considering the conditions, in his choice of works for pub- 
lication. Tl ‘ough inexperience much of his labour was wasted on 
lost causes. His figure was not such as to awaken any marked 
interest in it ‘avour, and he cou:1 not afford to be poor. He was 
unsuited to  .Jlding any appointment that entailed regular duty. 
He was not a virtuoso pianist or violinist, a grave disadvantage 
since this was the readiest approach to popular favour. Tempera- 
mentally he was disinclined and unfitted to fostering the public 
performance of his music. Nor was there any impetus to do so, for 
under the long drain of years and the oppression of the censorship the 
general taste was not high, performances of large works were wholly 
inadequate, jealousy and intrigue abounded among the musical 
fraternity and the critics were paid to spread suspicion on new 
efforts of aserious kind. These and the combined forces of Napoleon, 
Beethoven and Rossini created difficulties for a young man in his 
native city who was content to pile up the “‘dismal’’ forty volumes 
of the complete edition with only fifteen years to do it. 

It would have been impossible had it not been that his needs 
were simple and that behind his outwardly easy-going ways there 
was an unshakable force and unreasoning confidence driving him 
to do that for which he sacrified everything. It was this that saved 
him when so many around him fell. 
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The First Editions of Brahms 


BY 


OTTO ERICH DEUTSCH 


(To commemorate the Cambridge degree offered to Brahms in 1876 
and 1892) 


THis is the first time that an attempt has been made to determine 
the first editions of all the works of a great master. German 
musicology has shown more care over the works of the insignificant 
national composers (Denkmdaler der Tonkunst) than for the works of 
the great masters (Kritisch durchgesehene Gesamtausgaben). Like- 
wise the only two complete lists of first editions hitherto published, 
are devoted to the works of lesser-known national composers, not 
German but American: O. G. Sonneck’s exemplary Catalogues of 
First Editions of Stephen C. Foster (Washington, 1915) and of 
Edward MacDowell (1917), the former written in conjunction with 
Walter W. Whittlesey. 

Such lists as this are intended to be of service to librarians, 
collectors and dealers. They might also serve as a basis for the 
future scientific revision of texts, a matter which is by no means 
invariably esteemed or employed in music practice. In the case of 
Brahms, however, this task has been singularly well performed; 
especia!ly since the appearance of the remarkable Gesamtausgabe: 
Johannes Brahms, Sdémtliche Werke, Ausgabe der Gesellschaft der 
Mustkfreunde in Wien, 26 vols., published 1926-1928 by Breitkopf 
and Hartel in Leipzig. Singularly well performed applies not merely 
to the work of the editors, Hans Gal and Eusebius Mandyczewski, 
who have achieved a higher degree of completeness than most of 
their predecessors in the editing of German collected editions, but 
also, and above all, to the accuracy of Brahms himself, which gave 


1C. B. Oldman’s Collecting Musical First Editions, London [1938] (reprint from 
New Paths in Book Collecting, ed. by John Carter, London [1934]) quotes on pp. 121 
to 124 some works by W. C. Smith, G. Kinsky, O. E. Deutsch, etc., referring only 
to special questions. , 
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them a definitive basis upon which to work for the composer’s 
finally corrected edition.? 

In Brahms’ time engravers were well-trained and he carefully 
corrected every work of his of which he personally superintended 
the publication—and that means nearly all of them—while any 
changes he made at a later date were carefully noted in a copy which 
he kept for reference. This collection of reference copies, now on 
the shelves of the Gesellschaft der Mustkfreunde in Vienna, does not 
consist exclusively of first editions, and the editors of the collected 
works have for the most part not overlooked this and have remarked 
upon it in their notes of revisions. As, however, they do not always 
give the titles of the first editions, even when these were available 
to them, and as they hardly ever mention the differentiating marks 
of later printings, their work is little to our purpose. Sometimes 
they have admittedly used later printings (e.g. Opp. 50 and 53). In 
any case the Gesamtausgabe of the works of Brahms is not to be 
relied upon in this particular respect. 

More might have been expected from the Thematisches Verzeichnis 
der bisher {[later: sdmtlicher] im Druck erschienenen Werke von 
Johannes Brahms which since 1887 has been repeatedly reissued by 
his principal publisher N. Simrock in Berlin (Publisher’s number 
8607). There was a larger edition printed after Brahms’ death in 
1897 without date; a third issued in 1902 as a Neue Ausgabe, a fourth 
in 1904 as Neue vermehrite Ausgabe, and in 1910 a “‘fifth” edition. 
Brahms is also dealt with on pp. 65 ff. of a Verzeichnis des Musikalien- 
Verlags von N. Simrock in Berlin . . . Vollstaéndig bis 1897 (1898), 
with some incorrect dates for the first editions. The same publisher 
also in 1908 issued, without the Incipits, a Vollstandiges Verzeichnis 
aller im Druck erschienenen Werke von J. Br. which has a Systematisches 


2 Although Brahms made use of every chance offered to him by his publishers 
to correct later issues or new editions, his main publisher N. Simrock in 1926-28, 
when the original copyright period had elapsed, commissioned other musicians to 
revise thirty-five of his works. This was done not only in competition with Breitkopf 
& Hartel’s Gesamtausgabe, but apparently to form a new copyright edition for 
Simrock himself. While it was legal for any publisher after 1927 to reprint the 
original editions revised by Brahms, Simrock’s new series revised by others was. 
protected against reprints for many years. In addition to Simrock’s new revised 
edition more than a hundred new arrangements of Brahms’ works by various pub- 
lishers flooded the world in 1928. All these editions and arrangements were granted 
a new copyright, which in Germany now covers a period of fifty years following the 
death of the new owners. (We should be grateful perhaps that they are not im- 
mortal.) Our famous international copyright protects the material rather than the 
intellectual interests of composers and neglects the intellectual interests of the 
community. However, one advantage the composer obtained from the international 
copyright was that he was spared the experience of seeing and hearing these revisions 
and arrangements. 
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Verzeichnis der Arrangements und Bearbeitungen, pp. 28ff., in which 
‘ the works arranged by Brahms himself are marked with an asterisk: 
this is not entirely reliable.* 

All issues of Simrock’s thematic catalogue printed in 1902 and 
after are inexact in the case of works which were originally published 
by another firm and were later taken over by Simrock (frequently 
with the original plates, e.g. Op. 8), as the date of the original edition 
is attached to the name of the later publisher. An example of this 
is Op. 1 which is given as Simrock, 1853. Its actual history is: 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel, 1853, reissued by them 1880, 
taken over by Simrock, 1888. The utility of the work of Robert 
Keller, the anonymous editor of the thematic catalogue (who died 
before Brahms), is thus diminished by reason of the vested interest— 
or, rather, the vanity—of the publishing house. 

One year after the death of the Master one of his former pub- 
lishers issued the Verzeichnis der Compositionen von J. Br. nebst ihren 
Bearbeitungen aus dem Verlag von J]. Rieter-Biedermann in Leipzig 
(1898). Subsequent upon the completion of the Gesamtausgabe 
Breitkopf and Hartel issued: Brahms, Werkverzeichnis (Leipzig, 
1928). These two brochures also are of little assistance in the 
quest for first editions. 

The most promising work of the kind should have been the 
recent Supplement to Alfred v. Ehrmann’s Brahms Biography which 
was published in 1933 by Breitkopf and Hartel: Johannes Brahms, 
Thematisches Verzeichnis seiner Werke. The work, however, is a 
compilation dependent on the information given in Simrock’s 
thematic catalogue and on the notes of revisions in the Gesamtaus- 
gabe. It has, nevertheless, the advantage of giving acceptable 
information on the original manuscripts of Brahms’ works. 

Four English books on Brahms call for special mention. From 
them most of the translations of the titles in the following list have 
been taken. (Cf. further in this connexion Grove’s “Dictionary of 
Music”’.) 

Florence May’s “The Life of J. Br.”” (London, 1905) contains in 
Vol. II, p. 293 ff., a ““ Chronological Catalogue of the Published Works 
of J. Br.”. 


* Besides this there are three other lists: P. Pabst’s Verzeichnis der im Druck 
evschienenen Compositionen von J. Br. (4th printing, Leipzig, 1893), Simrock’s 
Volistdndiges Verzeichnis sdmtlicher Gesangswerke von J. Br. (Berlin, 1903), and 
J. Br. Verzeichnis seiner Werke. Mit Einfiihrung von Albert Aber (Leipzig, C. F. 
Peters [1928)). 

“Cf. Katalog des Musikalien-Verlages von J. Rieter-Biedermann in Leipzig, 1909, 
Ppp. 22-30. 
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J. A. Fuller-Maitland’s “Brahms” (London, 1911) gives on 
pp. 221ff. a ‘List of the Compositions” and on p. 231 a very short 
survey of Brahms’ arrangements and editions of other composers. 

Edwin Evans, sen.: “Historical, descriptive and analytical 
Account of the entire Works of J. Br.”, 4 vols., London, 1912, etc., 
gives, at the beginning of the first volume (“The Vocal Works”, 
p. v), a list of all the works and, at the end of the fourth (‘The 
Pianoforte Works”, p. 305), a survey of the ‘‘Pf. Arrangements of 
Brahms’ Works made by the composer himself”. Of these arrange- 
ments the Gesamtausgabe has reprinted only a very few. To 
preserve them, therefore, is an especial task for librarians and 
collectors. 

William Murdoch’s “Life of Brahms” (London, 1933) also con- 
tains—p. 385f.—an “Index of Works”. But none of these four 
books has anything to say of first editions: they are concerned 
only with the usual, not always accurate, dating of their original 
appearance. 

Even Max Friedlaender’s outstanding book on Brahms’ Lieder, 
Einfiihrung in seine Gesdnge fiir ein und zwei Stimmen (Leipzig— 
Simrock—1ig12, translated by C. Leonard Leese, London, 1928), 
contributes practically nothing to our purpose, despite the fact that 
the author was quite at home in such matters. It is, in fact, remark- 
able that this particular book should contain some inexact asser- 
tions as to the original years of publication of the songs and duets— 
(e.g. with Mondnacht, no opus number, given simply as: 1872). On 
the other hand, Friedlaender may be right in declaring the actual 
year of publication of Op. 75 to be one year later than the date given 
on the title-page, for music was sometimes ante-dated (especially in 
almanacks). 

Theodor Miiller-Reuter’s Lexikon der deutschen Konzertliteratur 
(Supplement to Vol. I, Leipzig, 1921, pp. 156 ff.) gives also the dates 
of publication in the case of those Brahms works of which he 
treats, partly extracted by the author from music periodicals and 
partly from personal information received from the publishers, and 
this has been put to good account in the present work. He found 
Hofmeister’s Monatsberichte to be inexact in this respect. 

An essay by Paul Mies appeared in the Jahrbuch of the publishing 
house of Simrock for 1929: Der kritische Rat der Freunde und die 
Veroffentlichung der Werke bei Brahms. Alfred Orel has published 
in the Berlin periodical Die Musik, May, 1937, a list of all Brahms 
works from Opus 1 to Opus 79 from a manuscript in his own hand, 
with some notes about the dates of publication. 
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The following list includes the original piano arrangements: 
duets for one and two pianos,® pianoforte versions with or without 
text, and pianoforte accompaniments which Brahms almost invari- 
ably added to the full scores of his unaccompanied choruses (Opp. 
29, 42, 109 and 110), nur zur etwaigen Aushiilfe beim Einstudieren. 
In addition, all other original arrangements of his own works have 
also been incorporated in so far as these have been ascertained.® 
On the other hand, arrangements by other musicians, which are 
listed in the Simrock catalogues, are not taken into account here. 
Simrock’s thematic catalogue sometimes differs from the ‘‘ complete” 
one issued by the same publisher in reference to the originality of the 
arrangements. Thus, where the thematic catalogue ascribes the 
two-handed arrangement of Op. 89 (as well as the four-handed) to 
Robert Keller, the ‘‘complete”’ states that this is by Brahms himself. 
Similarly, in the thematic catalogue no arranger is given for the 
edition of Op. 102 with pianoforte accompaniment, the “complete” 
also adds that it is by Brahms. In the “complete” catalogue, more- 
over, the following arrangements which are actually by Brahms are 
not ascribed to him: Opp. go and 98 for two pianos, Opp. 67, 88 and 
111 for four hands, Opp. 39, 109 and 110 for two hands. Evans omits 
the following which are included in our list: Op. 90 for two pianos 
and Op. 65 for four hands, as against which Op. go for four hands, 
which he includes, was in fact merely revised by Brahms. Further, 
the questionable Op. 102 with pianoforte accompaniment and the 
certain Op. 120 for violin and pianoforte are also included by Evans.’ 

The Breitkopf catalogue lists various arrangements of works by 
Brahms, but does not indicate which of them are by the composer. 
Among those which are the work of other hands are Opp. 15 and 83 
for two pianos in the Breitkopf Edition. True, Brahms made 
arrangements of these works for this medium but the Breitkopf 
arrangements are by Otto Singer. 

The Gesamtausgabe reprints only those of the original arrange- 
ments which appeared as separate works: Opp. 34 bis and 56b for two 
pianos, Opp. 52a and 65(a) for four hands. Altogether Brahms 
arranged 42 other opus numbers in addition to those four works, 


5 Brahms wrote piano duets only for four hands. 

* Cf. Emil Krause, Johannes Brahms in seinen Werken, Hamburg, 1872, p. 79f. 

7Cf. Ludmilla Kirschbaum’s translation of Florence May’s Brahms Biography 
(Leipzig, 1911), where the short list of works edited by Brahms (II, 299) is replaced 
by a list of arrangements by Brahms himself (II, 331), but without Opp. 52a and 98 
for four hands, and Op. 39 for two pianos.—Wilhelm Altmann’s “Catalogues 
of Chamber and of Orchestra Music” (2nd editions, Leipzig, 1918 and 1936) are 
incomplete. 
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three of which were in two parts, thus making a total of 46, or 49, 
if we count the parts as separate numbers. One may say this 
increases the volume of Brahms’ works by about one-third. The 
ignorance of these facts is so extensive that not even pirates have 
seized on the works in question. 

After Brahms’ own works with and without opus-numbers (the 
so-called original editions) and the posthumous works (sometimes 
called by the narrower term first editions®), the following list includes 
for the first time all arrangements by Brahms of the works of other 
composers that have been discovered and all such works as were 
merely revised by him in the capacity of editor. As some of these 
appeared anonymously” his part in them had so largely fallen into 
oblivion, that a short time ago a Vienna publishing house, not 
knowing that Brahms had already arranged anonymously a piano 
score of Schubert’s Mass in Eb (published in Winterthur) ordered 
a new piano arrangement to be made by some professional 
musician. Now, had the Vienna publishers known of Brahms’ 
arrangement they most certainly would never have commissioned 
this new work, but would have appropriated Brahms’ piano score, 
without cost to themselves, and used Brahms’ reputation as a 
recommendation. 

This part of the list may thus prove to be of some practical 
service apart from its purely bibliographical information. In 
addition, all works without opus-numbers, which include the 


®C. B. Oldman, l.c., p. 106, says: ‘‘ Arrangements made by the composer himself 
fall into a special class: they possess an independent interest and are best regarded 
as separate works.”’ But cf. Brahms’ letters to his publisher, J. Rieter-Biedermann. 
from 11th Feb., 1864, and 15th Oct., 1870 (Johannes Brahms’ Briefwechsel, Vol. XIV, 
Berlin, 1920, pp. 86f. and 190f.). 

* In recent years first editions published by the composer himself have come to be 
called ‘‘ Original Editions”, and the others published after his death, simply “First 
Editions”. It has long been the practice of the music trade, however, to use the term 
“Original Editions”’ not only for editions issued by the original publisher, but also 
for editions in the original key or in the original form. Therefore, it would be better 
to introduce a new term for editions authorised in the composer’s lifetime, namely: 
““Composer’s Editions’. Thus, we may distinguish among first editions (Erstaus- 
gaben) between: Composer’s Editions (Komponistenausgaben), Posthumous Editions 
(Nachlassausgaben), and Pirated Editions (Raubdrucke). In order to distinguish 
the later issues (Titelauflagen, Plattenauflagen, Umdrucke nach Stichen) and the 
later editions (2 ff. Auflagen), one can make such distinctions as: Composer’s First 
Edition, Second Issue of the Posthumous Edition, or Third Pirated Edition. 
Besides these groups there are sometimes ‘‘ Authorised Reprints” (Bewilligte Nach- 
drucke) and “ Post-copyright Reprints” (Gesetzlich erlaubte Nachdrucke). But some- 
times there are, in the strange history of music publications, Pirated First Editions 
too; e.g. the second volume of Handel’s Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin, or the piano 
score of Mozart’s opera Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 

10 Cf. Brahms’ letter to J. Rieter-Biedermann, 1oth Jan., 1864 (Brahms’ Brief- 
wechsel, 1.c., p. 84). 
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arrangements of works by other composers, are grouped synoptically 
_in their several classes.4 

The cardinal points by means of which various printings of musi- 
cal publications of the nineteenth century may be differentiated are 
acknowledged to be these: (a) the publisher’s number on the title- 
page, (b) the plate numbers or plate-marks at the foot of each page 
of text which almost invariably coincide with the foregoing,” (c) the 
publisher’s name, imprint and address, (d) the price, (e) the date of 
publication, and (f) the technique employed in printing. If an 
alteration of the original state is recognisable only by the title- 
page, whether altered or completely new, the later form is designated 
in German a Titelauflage™ If the alteration also, or only, appears 
in the text (i.e. changes or corrections of the original plates, new 
plates being used for one or more sheets), it is called a Plattenauflage. 
In the following list both the Titelauflagen and the Plattenauflagen 
are indicated as “‘issues’’, but the different issues are easily distin- 
guishable by the characteristics listed. Entirely new plates will be 
taken to constitute a new edition. 

If the printing’ was not made direct from metal plates nor 
lithographed, it would most probably be what is termed in German an 
Umdruck (transfer). This is the method commonly encountered 
since about 1866 and may be described as a_ lithographic 
reproduction (a) from the original copperplates if the work had 
previously appeared in engraved form (second transfer), or (6) from 
pewter plates if it was so printed in order to produce a larger and 
cheaper edition (first transfer). Where music-printing is called 
“engraved” the reference is to a text “printed direct from a plate”’, 
whereas Umdruck implies “an impression transferred to a litho- 
graphic stone, zinc, or aluminium, and printed lithographically”’.1® 


11 Publishers’ collections of Brahms’ works and publishers’ series of music includ- 
ing some works of Brahms, often where the original plates have been used, are 
listed separately at the end. 

12 Sonneck wrote in 1917: “‘The term Publisher’s number designates the pub- 
lisher’s plate number, not his edition number, which may or may not be the same’’. 
But the term Publisher’s number is also used for a very different purpose, e.g. 
Schott’s method of counting copies of Wagner’s Ring der Nibelungen. 

18 The term “another issue”’ is used in this sense in the ‘‘ Rules for the Cataloguing 
of Maps in the British Museum’’. 

144“‘Music is generally reproduced by a stereotype process’, says C. B. 
Oldman, l.c., p. 96. 

15 Brahms called this method Ueberdruck (Letter to Breitkopf & Hartel, 17th 
May, 1860). } 

16 Cf. Sir John Stainer and W. A. Barrett: ‘“‘A Dictionary of Musical Terms’”’, 
London, 1876, p. 366, or 1898, p. 374. On modern methods of transfer-printing, 
W. Gamble’s ‘Music Engraving and Printing”, London, 1923, pp. 81 ff., and Harold 
Curwen’s “‘ Processes of Graphic Reproduction in Printing’, London, 1934, pp. 6r1f. 
Cf. also C. B. Oldman, l.c., pp. 96f. and 105 ff. 
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An engraved printing is recognisable as an intaglio method by the 
impressed margin on each page similar to that which may be observed 
in a pictorial copper engraving. Printing from stones or transfers, on 
the other hand, is a surface method—planographic—like lithography 
in the graphic arts.’ 

Despite the indication in the above that the meaning and use 
of the ‘‘cardinal points” are well known, it must be said that so far 
no public library in Europe has so arranged its catalogue entries as 
to make evident by statements of these technicalities whether an 
item is a first or a later printing. 

On the title-page, which is sometimes ornamented and mostly 
printed by the same technique as the text,!® is stated: (1) the title 
of the work—the wording of which is most important—(2) the opus- 
number, where the work is so characterised, and, further, as already 
mentioned, (3) the publisher’s name and usually (4) the publisher’s 
number, not always (5) the price, and very rarely (6) a date.!® 
(In Simrock’s editions after 1872, however, this is mostly given; 
cf. Brahms’ letter to Simrock, 11th November, 1875). The jacket, 
which is more commonly found with Brahms than with the older 
masters, is similarly arranged but frequently with abbreviated or 
different wording. (Jackets are mentioned in this list where the 
author is aware of their existence.) 

The title of the work itself, apart from the additional content of 
the title-page, is repeated as faithfully as possible, but with a 
translation added. Among the opus-numbers is one that is fictitious 
—No. I51: six of the pot-boilers of Brahms’ youth (extraordinarily 
rare).2° Only one of the posthumous works has an opus-number 
(122). The imprints of the publishing firm might also have been 
faithfully transcribed, especially in the case of N. Simrock, Bonn 
(or Bonn—Paris—London), which about 1868, as Simrocksche M ustk- 
handlung, Berlin, began a new series of numbers for its publications, 
and continued the old serits about 1880 as N. Simrock G.m.b.H., 
Berlin. Other signs of differentiation between the various printings, 
however, suffice adequately to distinguish one from another. 

The dates that are found on some printings of Brahms are quoted 


17 The work of a music engraver (lithographer or calligrapher) lies midway between 
that of a compositor and an artist. To copy a music manuscript for print is a work 
of art. Therefore the best engraver would be the composer himself, as Seb. Bach 
has proved to us. 

18In the second half of the nineteenth century the music-titles are usually 
lithographed or with the text printed in Umdruck. 

1® Handel’s publisher, John Walsh, is said, by Dr. Burney, to have remarked that 
“women and music should never be dated”’. 

2° For these, and a similar work without opus-number, see Postscript. 
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in this list within inverted commas; such dates are frequently mis- 
leading, as when, for example, they are retained in later transfers or 
issues. 

The ornamentation of the title or the jacket is more frequently 
described". The format of the editions, usually octavo in the 
scores of chamber- and choral-music could be given only in excep- 
tional instances, the size never. (The usual method of measurement 
serves no useful purpose.) The colour of the jacket and the charac- 
teristics of the copyright pages which are occasionally prefixed by 
Simrock to the Master’s publications of later dates, similarly 
could not be given.” Although the list is compiled to the best of the 
author’s knowledge it must be expressly stated that still more 
Titelauflagen of some works may exist, especially in the case of works 
which were also issued in the form of instrumental parts. The 
number of printings of a particular work sometimes gives an idea 
of its circulation, even though the number of copies comprising each 
impression is unknown.” In music publishing it is the custom to 
strike off the number of copies immediately required but whether 
these numbers are small or large is the publisher’s secret. 

The abbreviations of publishers’ names here employed are as 
follows :— 

Brahmsgesellschaft = Deutsche Brahmsgesellschaft G.m.b.H., 


Berlin. 

Breitkopf = Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig. 

Cranz = Aug. Fr. Cranz, Bremen; later A. Cranz, 
Hamburg, then Leipzig. 

Lengnick = Alfred Lengnick & Co., London (agents).” 

Lucas = Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., London 
(agents). 


21 The new border to the Peters Edition was designed and signed by F. Baum- 
artner. 

22 The quality of the paper, very bad at the end of the nineteenth century, and the 

watermarks, not used for Brahms editions, may also be very important in other cases. 

%8 While publishers of books are very proud to announce a new edition and the 
number of copies printed, music publishers on the contrary are too modest. Not 
even important corrections in the text are indicated in later issues (e.g. the scores of 
Schubert’s Symphonies and Masses, printed in various issues of the Gesamtausgabe). 
New editions are rarely indicated, the numbers of the editions hardly ever, and the 
number of copies never. 

% In view of this the date of publication given in the following list refers to the 
first issue of the mentioned edition, and only issues which have some distinguishing 
characteristics are mentioned. Ordinary reimpressions of a previous issue are 
omitted. 

*% Lengnick’s as ‘‘Sole British Assignees of N. Simrock’s Editions’’ published 
about 1928, ‘“‘Brahms, Complete Catalogue”, where the new revised ‘“‘ Mayer-Mahr 
Edition” is listed before the Original Edition of Brahms’ Pf. Works. 
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Peters = C. F. Peters, Leipzig. 

Rieter J. M. Rieter-Biedermann, Winterthur 
(Switzerland), later Leipzig and Winter- 
thur, then Leipzig alone (finally Peters). 

Senff = B. Senff, Leipzig. 

Simrock = N. Simrock, Bonn, later Simrocksche 
Musikhandlung, Berlin, then N. 
Simrock G.m.b.H., Berlin. 

Spina = C. A. Spina, Wien, later Friedrich 
Schreiber, Wien (then A. Cranz, Ham- 
burg, finally Leipzig). 


The statements of price are to be understood as Thalers, abbre- 
viated as “Thlir.” or Rheinthaler (“Rthlr.”, in North Germany, 
1750-1875) = 30 ““Ngr.”’ (Neugroschen = 10 Pfennig, 1841-75 in 
Saxony”) or 30 ‘‘Sgr.”’ (Silbergroschen = 12 Pfennig in Prussia and 
the smaller states) ; later in M. or Mk. (Reichsmark) = 100 Pfennig. 
1 Thlr. represented 3 Mk. In Bonn the Franc was also still current 
(Fr. or Frs.). In Vienna the Gulden (florin, fl.) = 100 Kreuzer (kr.) 
or Neukreuzer (Nkr.) dsterreichischer Wahrung (6.W.) was in 
currency from 1857. 

Later editions have been especially indicated not only because 
some of them were revised by Brahms, but also because in the case 
of the vocal works they are often the first printing of the English 
translations of the text. The authors of these are disclosed where 
their identity is known,” but not in the case of later translations for 
other publishers.” 

The description of the Titelauflagen is employed principally to 
differentiate these from the first editions.”® 

Finally, it should be said that the author has not always been 
able to compare the different editions, and therefore some mistakes 
may have crept in. If public libraries in Europe had paid the same 
attention to Brahms as has been paid by the Library of Congress to 


26 Leipsic, the centre of book- and music-commerce, was the capital of Saxony. 

27 They are: Albert B. Bach, Constance Bache, R. H. Benson, F. Corder, Paul 
England, Miss Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling, A. Lang, Mrs. Natalia Macfarren, J. Powell 
Metcalfe, Mrs. John P. Morgan, and Miss E. F. Traquair. 

8 This is one of the odd results of international copyright: If a German poem is 
set to music, with or without the poet’s permission, he has lost his copyright for this 
poem when it is printed or produced in connection with the music. But the translator 
of the poem, mostly a minor writer, is granted a new copyright, which often survives 
that of the composer himself. Translators, like opera librettists, seem to enjoy 
greater longevity than composers. 

#° Reprints of individual songs and transposed editions of songs are not indicated. 
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Foster and MacDowell, the task of compiling this list would have 
been much easier. This list includes all the printed works of Brahms 
except his letters. 

The compiler made his first acquaintance with the Brahms 
editions in Vienna: in the archives of the Gesellschaft der Mustk- 
freunde and in the famous first editions’ collection of Mr. Anthony 
van Hoboken (now in Switzerland). In addition, the following 
institutions in Cambridge, which are very rich in Brahms editions, 
have been of the greatest assistance: the University Library, the 
Pendlebury Library of Music (Music School), the Library of the 
University Musical Club, the Rowe Music Library (King’s College), 
and the Paul Hirsch Music Library. Furthermore, much valuable 
information has been gathered from the British Museum, Wm. 
Barclay Squire’s ‘Catalogue of Printed Music in the Library of the 
Royal College of Music, London” (1909, pp. 7of.), from the catalogues 
of Liepmannssohn, Lengfeld, and ‘‘The First Edition Bookshop”, 
and from Brahms’ Correspondence with his Publishers, edited by 
Max Kalbeck and Wilhelm Altmann. 

For special help with this work the author is indebted to Mr. 
D. R. Wakeling of the University Library, Cambridge. 


Any corrections should kindly be sent to the author through 
THE Music REVIEW. 


A. WORKS WITH OPUS NUMBERS 


I Sonate [No. |] (C dur) fiir das Pianoforte. (Sonata No. 1 in C for 
Pianoforte.) Breitkopf. 8833. Dec. 1853. 
Engraved, without price.—2. issue: 1 Thlr. 10 Ngr., with jacket.— 
3. issue: 1 Thlir. to Ngr. = Mk. 4.—4. issue: transfer.—2. edition: 
13598 (1875), in the collection “‘ Pianoforte-Werke zu zwei Handen”’, 
together with op. 2, 4,9, 10 and 24.—3. edition: Simrock 8980 (1888), 
vevised by Brahms. 


2 Sonate [No. 2] Fis moll f. d. Pf. (Sonata No. 2 in F sharp minor 
for Pf.) Breitkopf. 8834. Feb. 1854. 

Engraved, without price.—2z. issue: 1 Thlr. 5 Ngr., with jacket.—3. issue: 
1 Thir. 5 Ngr. = Mk. 3:50.—2. edition: s. op. 1.—3. edition: Simrock 
8981 (1888), transfer, vevised by Brahms. 

3 Sechs Gesange fiir eine Tenor- oder Sopranstimme mit Piano- 
forte-Begleitung. (Six Vocal Pieces for Solo Voice—T. or S.— 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment.) Breitkopf. 8835. Dec. 1853. 

Engraved, without price.—z2. issue: 20 Ngr., with jacket.—3. issue: 
20 Ngr. = Mk. 2, transfer.—z2. edition: 16074 (1882), with German 
and English words, translated by Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling, M. 2-50, 
vevised—No. 2 varied—by Brahms; 2. issue: with English title.—3. 
edition: Simrock 8983 (1888). 
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4 Scherzo Es moll fiir das Pianoforte. (Scherzo in E flat minor for 
Pf.) Breitkopf. 8836. Feb. 1854. 
Engraved, without price.—2. issue: 20 Ngr., with jacket.—3. issue: 
transfer.—4. issue: 20 Ngr. = Mk. 2, engraved (!).—5. issue: transfer. 
—z2. edition: s. op. 1.—3. edition: Simrock 8988 (1888), revised by 
Brahms. 
5 Sonate [No. 3] (F moll) f. d. Pf. (Sonata No. 3 in F minor for Pf.) 
Senff. 101. Feb. 1854. 
Engraved, 1 Thir. 15 Ngr., with jacket.—2. issue: 4 M. 50, transfer, 
with plate Nos. tor and 168 on pp. 12-19 for the separate edition 
of the Andante. 


6 Sechs Gesange fiir eine Sopran- oder Tenorstimme m. Bgl. d. Pf. 
(Six Vocal Pieces for Solo Voice—S. or T.—with Pf. Acc.) Senff. 
94-100. Dec. 1853. 

Engraved, 1 Thlir.—2. issue: 3 M., transfer. 

7 Sechs Gesange fiir eine Singstimme m Bgl. d. Pf. (Six Vocal 
Pieces for Solo Voice with Pf. Acc.) Breitkopf. 8946. Nov. 
1854. 

Engraved, without price.—2. issue: 20 Ngr., with jacket.—3. issue: 
20 Ngr. = Mk. 2, transfer, with jacket.—2. edition: 16496 (1883), 
with German and English words, translated by Elsa d’Esterre- 
Keeling, M. 2:50; 2. issue: with English title—3. edition: Simrock 
8990 (1888). 

8 Trio [No. | in H] fiir Pf., Violine und Violoncell. (Pianoforte 

(8a) Trio No. rin B) Breitkopf. 8953. Nov. 1854. 

Score and parts, engraved, without price.—z. issue: 3 Thlr. 10 Ngr., 
with jacket.—3. issue: transfer, 3 Thlr. 10 Ngr. = Mk. 10.—4. 
issue: 8995 (1888).—2. edition: ‘“‘Trio (H dur) fiir Pf., V. und Vc. 
Neue Ausgabe”’, Simrock 9510 (Feb. ‘‘1891’’), second version, without 
price. 

9 Variationen f. d. Pf. iber ein Thema von Robert Schumann [in fis]. 
(Variations on a Schumann Theme in F sharp minor for Pf). 
Breitkopf. 9001. Nov. 1854. 

Engraved, without price. (Simultaneously Breitkopf published the 
Variations op. 20 by Clara Schumann on the same theme.)—2. issue: 
25 Ngr., with jacket.—3. issue: 25 Ngr. = Mk. 2.50, transfer.—2. 
edition: s. op. I.—3. edition: Simrock 8997 (1888), revised by Brahms. 
—The theme is taken from Schumann’s “‘Bunte Blatter” (op. 99, 
4, called Albumblatt). 

10 [4] Balladen f. d. Pf. [in d, D, h, H]. (Four Ballades for Pf.) 
Breitkopf. 9226. Feb. 1856. 

Engraved, without price.—2. issue: 1 Thlr.—3. issue: 1 Thlr. Mk. 3.— 
4 issue: transfer.—z2. edition: s. op. 1.-3. edition: Simrock 8998 
(1888), revised by Brahms. 

1m Serenade [No. |] (D dur) fiir grosses Orchester. (Serenade No. 1 
in D for large Orchestra.) Breitkopf. 5361. Dec. 1860. 

Score and parts (5362) in Octavo, the score autographed (copyist’s 
facsimile manuscript lithographed), without price.—2. issue: 10122/3 
(1860), 5 Thir. 15 Ngr. the score, 7. Thlir. the parts.—3. issue: Simrock, 
Berlin, 5361/2, the score, with jacket, Mk. 25, the parts Mk. 30.— 
4. issue: 9000/1 (1888).—z2. edition: go000 (1906), score and parts, 
vevised according to Brahms’ own notes.—Pf. arrangement for four 
hands: Breitkopf 10130 (1861), engraved, 2 Thir. 15 Ngr., with jacket; 
2. issue: 2 Thlr. 15 Ngr. = Mk. 7-50, transfer. 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Ave Maria fiir weiblichen Chor mit Orchester- od. Orgel- 
Begleitung. (Ave Maria for Female Choir with Orchestra or 
Organ.) Rieter (Winterthur). 165-166. Jan. 186I. 

Score and parts, engraved, 1 Thir. 20 Ngr., with vignette on the title- 
page.—z2. (Pocket) edition of the score: 2857 (1912), transfer, 50 
Pfennig.—3. edition of the score and 2. of the parts: Edition Peters 
No. 3650 (1918), the score in 16° No. 3651.—Pf. score with words: 
166, engraved, 15 Ngr.; 2. issue: transfer, 1 Mk. 50 Pf.—z. edition: 
Edition Peters No. 3651 (1918). 

Begrabnisgesang fiir Chor und Blasinstrumente. (Funeral Hymn 
for Chorus and Wind Instruments.) Rieter (Winterthur). 
167-168. Jan. 1861. 

Score and parts, engraved, 1 Thir. 15 Ngr., with vignette and border. 
—2. edition: with German and English words.—Pf. score with words: 
168, engraved, 224 Ngr. 

[8] Lieder und Romanzen fiir eine Singstimme m. Bgl. d. Pf. 
(Eight Songs and Romances for Solo Voice with Pf. Acc.) Rieter 
(Winterthur). 169. Jan. 1861. 

Engraved, 1. Thir., with green border.—z. issue: Leipzig, transfer, 3 
Mark.—2. edition: with German and English words, translated by 
Constance Bache.—3. edition: ‘‘Neue Ausgabe” (1898), transfer.— 
4. edition: Edition Peters No. 3675 (1918). 


Concert [No. | in d] fiir das Pf. m. Bgl. des Orchesters. (Pf. 
Concerto No. r in D minor.) Rieter (Winterthur). 170 
1861-2. 

Pf. part (6. April, 1861), engraved, 2 Thir. 10 Ngr., with coloured border 
on the title-page, with jacket; 2. issue: transfer; 3. issue: 7 Mark.— 
Orchestral parts (11. March, 1862), engraved, 7 Thlr.; 2. edition: 
Edition Peters No. 3656 (1918).—Pf. arrangement for four hands: 
336 (1864), engraved, 3 Thir.; 2. issue: transfer, 9 Mark, with the 
border, with jacket; 2. edition: Edition Peters No. 3654 (1918).— 
Arrangement for two Pianos: 705 (1872), transfer, 3 Thlr.; 2. issue: 
9 Mark, with the border, with jacket; 2. edition: Edition Peters No. 
3655 (1918).—Score: in Octavo 815 (‘‘1874’’, published on 30. Jan., 
1875), transfer, 15 Mk., with black border on the title-page, with the 
name of Lucas’ as English agent, with jacket; 2. edition: Edition 
Peters No. 3653 (1918), in 16° No. 3657. 

Serenade [No 2 in A] fiir kleines Orchester (Blasinstrumente, 
Violen, Violoncelli u. Basse). (Serenade No. 2 in A for Small 
Orchestra.) Simrock (Bonn). 6129. Nov. 1860. 

Score, engraved, 14 Frs., with jacket; 2. (new) edition, revised by 
Brahms: Berlin (‘‘1875”’, really March 1876), transfer, 12 Mark, with 
jacket.—Parts: 6130, engraved; 2. edition: Berlin (‘‘1876’’), transfer. 
—Pf. arrangement for four hands: 6132 (1860), engraved, 9 Frs.; 2. 
issue: transfer, 8 Mark. 

[4] Gesange fiir Frauenchor m. Bgl. von Zwei Horner und Harfe. 
(Four Female Choruses for S.S.A., with Acc. for Two Horns 
and Harp or Pf. Acc.) Simrock (Bonn). 6133. Feb. 1861. 

Score (with Pf. part) in Folio, engraved, 4 Frs.; 2. issue: 1 Thlr.; 3. 
issue: ‘1876’, M. 3, with Lucas’ name.—Parts in Octavo: 6134, 
engraved.—z2. edition: Chorus parts, transfer, 10595 (1896), with 
German, French, and English words, the latter translated by Natalia 
Macfarren.—3. edition: ‘‘Volksausgabe” (1917).—The Vocal and 
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18 


19 


20 


2I 


22 


23 


String parts of Brahms’ orchestration of No. 4 (Gesang aus Fingal, 
Song from Ossian’s Fingal) were printed for Simrock in 1879, but 
never published. 

Sextett [No. | in B] fiir 2 Violinen, 2 Violen und 2 Violoncelli. 
(String Sextet No. r in B flat.) Simrock (Bonn). 6202. 
Dec. 1861. 

Score, in Octavo, engraved, 9 Fr. (exhibited at the great show in London, 
1862); 2. issue: the price altered with ink from Francs into Thalers; 
3. issue: 2 Thir. 12} Sgr.; 4. issue: transfer, 74 Mark, with jacket; 
5. issue: Mk. 7-50.—Parts: 6201, engraved, 9 Fr.; 2. issue: 3 Thlr.; 3. 
issue: transfer, 9 Mark; 4. issue: Mk. 10.—Pf. arrangement for four 
hands: 6200, engraved, 9 Fr.; 2. issue: 2 Thlir. 12} Sgr.; 3. issue: 
transfer, 8 M., with jacket. 

Fiinf Gedichte fiir eine Singstimme m. Bgl. d. Pf. (Five Poems 
for Solo Voice with Pf. Acc.) Simrock (Bonn). 6205. March 
1862. 

Engraved, 2 Fr. 25.—2. edition: Berlin, 7420 (1870), transfer (with a 
common title for opp. 19 and 46-49), without price, with border, 
revised by Brahms; 2. issue: with a common title for opp. 19, 46-49, 
and 69-72 (‘1877’), with black border, with Lucas’ name, with 
German and English words, translated by Natalia Macfarren.—3. 
edition: 9146 (1889). 

Drei Duette fiir Sopran und Alt m. Bgl. d. Pf. (Three Duets for 
S.A., with Pf. Acc.) Simrock (Bonn). 6206. March 1862. 

Engraved, 2 Fr. 25, Oblong-folio.—z. edition: Berlin, 6206 (1870), 
vevised by Brahms.—3. edition: (“1874”), transfer, 3 M., with 
German and English words, translated by Natalia Macfarren; 2. 
issue: with a common title for op. 20 and 61 (‘1874’’), with red 
border, with Lucas’ name; 3. issue: together with op. 61 and 66 
(1875”’). 

[11 und 13] Variationen fiir das Pf. [in D], No. | iber ein eigenes 
Thema, No. 2 iiber ein ungarisches Lied. (Two Sets of Variations 
for Pf. Solo, No. r on Original Theme and No. 2 on Hungarian 
Melody.) Simrock (Bonn). 6203-4. March 1862. 

Two books, engraved, 2 Fr. 25 (No. 1) and 2 Fr. (No. 2), with border.— 
2. issue: 174 Sgr. each book.—3. issue: Berlin, transfer No. 1: 2 Mark, 
No. 2 without price.—4. issue: 2 Mark each book. 


[7] Marienlieder fiir gemischten Chor. (Seven Marienlieder for 
Mixed Chorus.) Rieter (Leipzig-Winterthur). 216a-b. 1862. 
Score (two books) and parts, engraved, without price, the title-page with 
vignette and tint-plate, the jacket with a different vignette. —2. issue: 
transfer.—3. issue: engraved (!), 22} Ngr. each score, with the name 
of J. J. Ewer & Co.—2z. edition: 2 Mk. 30 Pf. each score.—3. edition: 

Edition Peters No. 3658 (1918). 

[10] Variationen iiber. ein Thema von Robert Schumann fiir Pf. 
zu vier Handen [in Es]. (Ten Variations on a Schumann Theme 
in E flat for Pf. Duet.) Rieter. 270. Jan. 1863. 

Engraved, 1 Thir. 5 Ngr., with border and yellow tint-plate.—z. issue: 
transfer.—3. issue: 3 Mk. 50 Pf—y4. issue: without tint-plate. 
—2. edition: Edition Peters No. 3659 (1918).—The theme was the 
last musical idea of Schumann, who was convinced that the spirit of 
Schubert (and Mendelssohn?) had sung it to him. Actually it was 
taken from the slow movement of Schumann’s Violin Concerto. 
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24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


[25] Variationen und Fuge iiber ein Thema von Handel fiir das 
Pf. [in B]. (Twenty-five Variations and Fugue in B flat on a 
Handel Theme for Pf. Solo.) Breitkopf. 10448. 1862. 

Engraved, without price.—2. issue: 1 Thlr. 5 Ngr.—3. issue: transfer, 
1 Thir. 5 Ngr. = Mk. 3:50.—z2. edition: s. op. 1.-3. edition: Simrock 
9006 (1888), vevised by Brahms.—The theme was taken from Vol. II, 
p. 66 of Handel’s Collected Works, published by the Deutsche Héndel- 
Gesellschaft (a subject from the second book of Suites). 


Quartett [No. | in g] fiir Pf. Violine Viola und Violoncell. (Pf. 
Quartet No. 1 in G minor.) Simrock (Bonn). 6264. 1863. 
Score (with border) and parts, engraved, 16 Frs.—z2. issue of the score: 
Berlin, 44 Thir./134 Mk., transfer—Pf. arrangement for four hands: 
Simrock, Berlin, 7059 (about 1870), transfer, 9 Mk., with a common 
title for op. 25 and 26, the cipher 2 is engraved, but the 5 and 6 are 

handwritten. 


Quartett [No. 2 in A] fiir Pf., Violine, Viola und Violoncell. . (Pf. 
Quartet No. 2in A.) Simrock (Bonn). 6259. June 1863. 

Score with border and parts, engraved, 16 Frs., the parts with the title 
“‘Zweites Quartett (A dur) fiir Pf., Violine, Bratsche und Violoncell.” 
—2. issue of the score: Berlin, 134 Mark, transfer.—Special state of the 
score: the dedication to Dr. Elisabeth Résing was covered oa the 
copperplate in printing and a new dedication to [Hermann] Levi after- 
wards added in handwriting (Unicum? Collection van Hoboken).—Pf. 
arrangement for four hands: Simrock, Berlin, 7241 (about 1872), 
transfer, 9 Mk., with the common title for op. 25 and 26 (see 
above). 


Der 13, Psalm, “Herr, wie lange willst du mich so gar vergessen’, 
fiir dreistimmigen Frauen-Chor m. Bgl. der Orgel oder des 
Pf. [Streichinstrumente ad libitum]. (Psalm XIII for Three-part 
Female Choir with Organ.) Spina. 18037. Dec. 1864. 

Score and parts, engraved, fl. 1-50 Nkr./274 Ngr., the title page of 
the score with vignette and the misprint ‘‘ Der 23. Psalm’’, but the 
first page with the correct title ‘‘ Psalm xiii’’.—2. issue: transfer.—2. 
edition: Cranz, Hamburg. 


[4] Duette fiir Alt u. Bariton m. Bgl. d. Pf. (Four Duets for A.B., 
with Pf Acc.) Spina. 17958-61. Jan. 1864. 

Parts, engraved, fl. 1-60 6.W./Rthlir. 1.—2. issue: Schreiber, adapted 
to the Edition Peters (1874), with the old Peters border, transfer, 
without price.—3. issue: Cranz, Hamburg (after 1896).—2. edition: 
Edition Peters No. 1425.—Authorised reprint of No. 3: in ‘Album 
der Wiener Meister’’, Wien 1892, Josef Weinberger. 


2 Motetten, No. | Es ist das Heil uns kommen her, No. 2 Schaff 
in mir Gott ein rein Herz, fiir fiinfstimmigen gemischten Chor 
a capella. (Two Motets for Five-part Mixed Choir, S.A.T.B.B., 
acapella.) Breitkopf. 10636-7. July 1864. 

Score (two books, with Pf. part) and Voice parts, engraved, without 
price, with jacket.—2. issue: 1 Thlr. each score.—3. issue: 3 Mark each 
score.—2. edition: Simrock 9008 and goto the scores, 9009 and go1I 
the parts (1888), transfer, Mk. 3 each score, with jackets, Mk. 1-50 
each set of parts. : 
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30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


Geistliches Lied von Paul Flemming fiir vierstimmigen gemischten 
Chor m. Bgl. der Orgel oder des Pf. [zu 3 oder 4 Handen]. 
(Sacred Song for Four-part Mixed Chorus and Organ or Pf.) 
Breitkopf. 10642. July 1864. 


Score in Folio and parts in Octavo, engraved, without price on the 
title-page, 20 Ngr. on the jacket.—2. issue: 20 Ngr. on the title-page.— 
2. edition: Simrock go12 (1888), transfer. 


Drei Quartette fiir vier Solostimmen (Sopran, Alt, Tenor und Bass) 
mit Pf. (Three Quartets for S.A.T.B., with Pf. Acc.) Breitkopf. 
10639-41. July 1864. 


Score (three books) in Folio and parts in Octavo, engraved, without 
price.—2. issue: 1 Thlr. (No. 1, No. 2) and 20 Ngr. (No. 3).—3. issue: 
1 Thir. = Mk. 3 (No. 1, No. 2) and 20 Ngr. = Mk. 2.—2. edition: 
Simrock 9014, 16, 18 the score; 9015, 17, 19 the parts (1888), transfer. 


[9] Lieder und Gesange von August v. Platen und G. F. Daumer, 
in Musik gesetzt fiir eine Singstimme m. Bgl. d. Pf. (Nine Songs 
and Vocal Pieces for Solo Voice with Pf. Acc.) Rieter 400a-b. 
1864. 


Two books (4 and 5 Nos.), engraved, 224 Ngr. each, with blue border, 
with jackets.—2. issue: transfer.—2. edition: 2 Mk. 30 Pf. each book 
(about 1875), with German and English words, translated by Con- 
stance Bache and R. H. Benson.—3. edition: ‘“‘Neue Ausgabe” 
(1898).—4. edition: Edition Peters No. 3676a—b (1918).—A facsimile 
of No. 9 was published in Die Sdngerhalle, Leipzig, 1891, 31st year. 


[15] Romanzen aus L. Tieck’s Magelone fiir eine Singstimme 
mit Pf. (Fifteen Romances from L. Tieck’s Magelone for Solo 
Voice with Pf. Acc.) Rieter. 40la-b, c-e. 1865, 1869. 

Five books: No. 1 and 2 engraved (2. issue: transfer), 3-5 transfer, 1 
Thlr. each book, with border and brown tint-plate, with jackets in 
different colours. (Individual songs, published in 1872.)—2. edition: 
830 a-e, No. 1-5 transfer (‘‘1875’’), with German and English words, 
translated by A. Lang and R. H. Benson (No. 1 and 2 by A. Lang 
alone), Mk. 3 each book. (Individual songs, published in 1877.)— 
3. edition: Octavo, 1648-9 (‘‘1889’’).—4. edition (vevised by Brahms) : 
Breitkopf & Hartel, London—Rieter, Biedermann, Leipzig, printed 
in Leipzig, with a new translation by Arthur Fagge, two books, 
2834-5 (Pop. Ed. 4110 and 12, after 1894), with border.—5. edition: 
Edition Peters No. 3677a-b (1918). 


Quintett [in f] fiir Pf., zwei Violinen, Viola und Violoncell. (Pf. 
Quintet in F minor.) Rieter. 435. Dec. 7, 1865. 


Score and parts, engraved, 5 Thlr., with brown border and yellow tint- 
plate on the title-page, a different border on the jacket.—z2. issue: 
transfer, with Lucas’ name.—3. issue: transfer, 15 M.—4. issue: with 
Lucas’ name.—2. edition: Edition Peters No. 3660 (1918) the parts, 
No. 3661 the score in 16mo. 


34 bis Sonate fiir zwei Pf. [nach op. 34]. (Sonata for Two Pf. after 


the Quintet.) Rieter. 678. 1872 


Transfer, 3 Thir., with border, with jacket.—2. issue: 9 M.—2. edition: 
Edition Peters No. 3662 (1918). 
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35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


[28] Studien fiir Pianoforte, Variationen [in a] ber ein Thema 
von Paganini. (Two Sets of Study-Variations on Paganini 
Theme for Pf.) Rieter. 436a-b. Jan. 1866. 

Two books, engraved, 1 Thir. each, with red border and yellow tint- 
plate, with jacket.—2. issue: transfer.—3. issue: 3 Mark each book, 
with plain title-pages.—2. edition: Edition Peters No. 3663a—b (1918). 
—tThe theme was taken from Paganini’s “‘Capricci” (op. 1) No. 24. 


Sextett [No. 2 in G] fiir 2 Violinen, 2 Violen und 2 Violoncelli. 
(String Sextet No. 2inG.) Simrock (Bonn.). 6474. July 1866. 

Score in Octavo and parts (6473), engraved, 9 and 12 Fr.—2. issue: 
transfer.—3. issue of the score: Mark 7-50, with jacket.—Pf. arrange- 
ment for four hands: 6475 (1866), engraved, 2 Thir. 124 Sgr. Berlin; 
2. issue: transfer, 9 Fr. 


Drei geistliche Chore fiir Frauenstimmen ohne Begleitung. (Three 
Sacred Choruses for Female Voices, S.S.A.A., without Acc.) 
Rieter. 402. 1866. 


Score and parts, engraved, 224 Ngr., with border and blue tint-plate on 
the title-page, with jacket, with the names of the Austrian (Spina) 
and Dutch agent, with Latin words.—2. issue of the parts: transfer.— 
2. edition: Edition Peters No. 3664 (1918). 


Sonate [No. | in e] fiir Pf. und Violoncell. (Violoncello Sonata 
No. 1 in E minor.) Simrock (Bonn). 6476. July or August, 
1866. 


Transfer, 6 Francs. 


[16] Walzer fiir das Pf. zu vier Handen. (Sixteen Waltzes for Pf 
Duet.) Rieter. 470. Sept. 1866. 

Transfer, 1 Thir. 15 Ngr., with brown border on the title-page, with the 
name of the French agent, with jacket.—2. issue: 14 Thlr.—3. issue: 
4 M. 50 Pf., with the publisher’s Nos. 524/5, 1008 and 1ogo on the 
title-page (about 1880), with jacket.—z. edition: Peters 10100 (1918), 
without price, with the border of Peters Edition (No. 3665), the jacket 
with its modern border.—Pf. arrangement for two hands: 524 (1867), 
transfer, 1 Thir.; 2. issue: 3 Mark.—‘‘Leichte Ausgabe zu zwei 
Handen”’ (Simplified edition for two hands): 525 (1867), transfer, 25 
Ngr.; 2. issue: 2 M. 50 Pf.; 3. issue: Peters 525 (1918), without 
price, with the jacket of Peters Edition (3666).—5 Waltzes (No. 1, 2, 
11; No. 14 and 15 transposed) for two Pianos: 1008 (about 1878), 
transfer, 1 Thlr.; 2. issue: 3 M. (1897); 2. edition: Peters 10179 (1918), 
without price, with the jacket of Peters Edition (No. 3667). 


Trio [in Es] fir Pf., Violine & Waldhorn oder (Violoncello). 
(Pf. Trio No. 2 in E flat: The “Horn Trio”.) Simrock (Bonn) 
6503. Nov. 1866. 

Score and parts, transfer, 15 Francs.—2. issue: 10 Francs.—3. issue: 
engraved (!), the price altered with pencil from Francs into 2% Thlr. 


Fiinf Lieder fiir vierstimmigen Mannerchor. (Five Songs for 
Four-part Male Choir.) Rieter. 516. 1867. 

Score and parts, engraved, 1 Thir. 5 Ngr. (15 and 20 Ngr.), with blue 
border on the title-page of the score.—2. issue: transfer.—3. issue: 
3 Mk. 50 Pf. (1 Mk. 50 Pf. and 2 Mk.).—2z. edition: Edition Peters 
No. 3697 (1918). 
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42 


43 


45 


3 Gesainge fiir sechsstimmigen Chor a capella. (Three Vocal 
Pieces for Six-part Mixed Choir a capella.) Cranz (Bremen). 
600-2. 1868. 

Score (with Pf. part) and Vocal parts, transfer, without price.—z. issue: 
1 Thir. 20 Sgr.—2. edition: Cranz, Hamburg, and Spina, Wien, 5600-— 
5602 (about 1876), engraved, M. 2 each chorus. 


Vier Gesange fiir eine Singstimme m. Bgl. d. Pf. (Four Vocal 
Pieces for Solo Voice, with Pf. Acc.) Rieter. 599a-d. 1868. 


Transfer, 1 Thir., with violet border and yellow tint-plate.—z. issue: 
3 M.—. edition (about 1875): with German and English words, trans- 
lated by R. H. Benson and Constance Bache.—3. edition: ‘‘ Neue 
Ausgabe” (1898).—4. edition: Edition Peters No. 3678 (1918).—A 
facsimile of the autograph of No. 2.—‘‘Die Mainacht” (The May- 
Night)—was edited by Max Kalbeck, together with op. 86, No. 3 
and op. 94, No. 4, Universal Edition 7002 (1922), as vol. 3 of the 
series ‘‘Musikalische Seltenheiten, Wiener Liebhaber-Drucke”’ (ed. 
O. E. Deutsch). 


Zwolf Lieder und Romanzen fiir Frauenchor a capella oder mit 
willkihreicher Bgl. d. Pf. (Twelve Songs and Romances for 
Female Choir, a capella or with Pf. Acc. ad libitum.) Rieter. 
474a-b. Dec. 1866. 


Score (two books, with Pf. part) and Vocal parts, engraved, 14 Thlr. 
each book, with brown border.—z. issue: transfer.—3. issue: 4 Mk. 
50 Pf. each book.—z. edition: Edition Peters No. 3669a—b (1918).— 
To No. 3 of the second book, s. the facsimile of the ‘‘ Regenlied’’, 
published in 1908. 


Ein deutsches Requiem, nach Worten der heil Schrift, fiir Soli, 
Chor und Orchester (Orgel ad libitum). (A German Requiem, 
the Words selected from the Holy Scriptures, for Soli, Chorus 
and Orchestra—Organ ad libitum.) Rieter. 592-6. 1868-9. 


Score (592), Pf. score with the German words (593), chorus parts (594), 
Orchestral parts (595), published between 17th Oct., 1868, and 21st 
Jan., 1869, with border and tint-plate, engraved (text separately 
printed in type), without price——z. issue of the score: transfer, 
without tint-plate.—3. issue: with the additional Publisher’s Nos. 
1081 and 1351 (about 1885).—2. edition of the score and the chorus 
parts: transfer, with English, French and Italian words, the English 
translation by E. M: Traquair (after 1885); 3. edition of the score: 
Octavo, with German, English and Italian words (1902); the English 
translation revised by R. H. Benson; 4. edition of the score: Edition 
Peters No. 3670 (1918), with German words only.—Pf. arrangement 
for four hands: 596 (1869), engraved, without price; 2. issue: transfer; 
3. issue: with the additional Publisher’s Nos. 1081 and 1351 (about 
1885); 2. edition: Edition Peters No. 3674 (1918).—z2. edition of the 
German Pf. score; Octavo, 1081 (about 1880); 2. issue: with the 
additional Publisher’s No. 1351 (of the Libretto, about 1885); 3. 
edition: Edition Peters No. 3672 (1918), in 16° Nr. 3671a.—English 
Pf. score: 715 (1872), with border (2. issue: with Lucas’ name); 
French Pf. score: 822 (1875), with vignette; both in Octavo; 2. edition 
of the English Pf. score: Edition Peters No. 3672a (1918), in 16°— 
with German, English, French, and Italian words—No. 3671. 
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46 


47 


49 


50 


Vier Gesange fiir eine Singstimme m. Bgl. d. Pf. (Four Vocal 
Pieces for Solo Voice, with Pf. Acc.) Simrock (Berlin). 320. 
Oct. 1868. 


Transfer, without price, with the common title ‘‘ Lieder und Gesange m. 
Bgl. d. Pf.” for opp. 46-49, with green border.—z2. issue: 25 Sgr.— 
2. edition : 6979 (1870), without price, with the common title for opp. 
19 and 46-49, with border.—3. edition: 7421 (‘‘1877’’), 2 Mk. 50, 
with the common title for opp. 19, 46-49, and 69-72, with black 
border, with Lucas’ name. With German and English words, 
translated by Natalia Macfarren.—4. edition: 9148 (1889), do. 


Fiinf Lieder fiir eine Singstimme m. Bgl. d. Pf. (Five Songs for 
Solo Voice, with Pf. Acc.) Simrock. 321. Oct. 1868. 


Transfer, without price, with the common title for opp. 46-49.—2. 
issue: 25 Sgr.—3. issue: without price.—4. issue: s. op. 46 (1870).— 
2. edition: 7422 (1877’’, s. op. 46), 2 Mk. 50, with German and 
English words, translated by Natalia Macfarren.—3. edition: 9150 
(1889), do. 


Sieben Lieder fiir eine Singstimme m. Bgl. d. Pf. (Seven Songs for 
Solo Voice, with Pf. Acc.) Simrock. 322. Oct. 1868. 


Transfer, without price, with the common title for op. 46-49.—2. issue: 
25 Sgr.; 3. issue: s. op. 46 (1870).—2. edition: 7423 (‘1877”’, s. op. 46) 
2 Mk. 50, with German and English words, translated by Natalia 
Macfarren.—3. edition: 9152 (1889), do. 


Fiinf Lieder fiir eine Singstimme m. Bgl. d. Pf. (Five Songs for 
Solo Voice, with Pf. Acc.) Simrock. 323. Oct. 1868. 


Transfer, without price, with the common title for op. 46-49.—. issue: 
25 Sgr.; 3. issue: s. op. 46 (1870).—2. edition: 6982 (about 1875), 
with the second version of No. 4 (‘‘Wiegenlied’—Lullaby).—3. 
edition: 7424 (‘1877’’, s. op. 46), 2 Mk. 50, with German and English 
words, translated by Natalia Macfarren.—4. edition: 9154 (1889), do. 
—5. edition: Volks-Ausgabe No. 77a, with the misprint ‘‘Sechs 
Gesange”’ on the title-page, with Lengnick’s name as the English 
and Max Eschig’s name as the French agent, with German, English 
and French words.—Separate edition of No. 4: transfer (about 1910), 
with facsimile of the autograph. Another facsimile was published 
earlier in Heinrich Reimann’s Brahms-Biography, Berlin, 1897, as 
a plate after p. 28. 


Rinaldo, Cantate von Goethe fiir Tenor-Solo, Manner-Chor und 
Orchester. (Rinaldo, Cantata, for Tenor Solo, Male Chorus 
and Orchestra.) Simrock. 326. Aug. 1869. 

Score, engraved (text separately printed in type), 74 Thlr., with jacket 
(7 Thir. 15 Sgr.), with different borders on the title-page and the 
jacket.—Pf. score with words: engraved, 4 Thlr.—Chorus parts: 
engraved, 2 Thir.—Orchestral parts: engraved, 8 Thlir.—2. issue: 
transfer, the score 6985 (‘‘1869’’); the Orchestra parts 6988; the Pf. 
score with words: 6986 (‘‘ 1869’’).——-2. edition of the Pf. score (“‘1869”’), 
with German and English words, translated by J. Powell Metcalfe.— 
3. edition of the Pf. score: Octavo, 7533 (about 1874), 4 Mk. 50, with 
jacket, the German and English text also separately printed in type.— 
—-2. edition of the Chorus parts: transfer, 7534 (about 1874), with 
German and English words. 4 
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51 Zwei Quartette fiir 2 Violinen, Bratsche und Violoncell. No. | 
C moll, No.2 A moll. (String Quartets Nos. 1 and 2 in C minor 
and A minor.) Simrock. 7378-9. Nov. “1873”. 

Score, in Octavo (two books) and parts (7380-1), transfer, 44 Mark 
each score, titles and jackets with border.—Pf. arrangements for 
four hands: transfer, 7385 and 7414 (1874), 6 Mark each book; 2. issue: 
8 Mark each book, with jackets. 


52 Liebeslieder, [18] Walzer fir das Pf. zu vier Handen (und Gesang 
ad libitum). (Songs of Love, Waltzes for Pf. Duet, with Voices 
ad libitum.) Simrock. 364. Oct. 1869. 

Score and Voice parts, transfer, 1% Thlr. the score (with green border), 
1 Thir. the parts (in Octavo, with jacket). The brackets and the 
words ‘‘ad libitum” on the title are misleading.—2z. edition: plate- 
mark 7024 (about 1870, but the old number 364 on the title-page of 
the score), with border, 3 Mk. 60 Pf. the score and 6 Mk. the parts, 
with Lucas’ name on the title-page, with German and English 
words, translated by Natalia Macfarren; 2. issue: 7024 (on the title- 
page), 5 Mark (the score); 3. issue: with the plate No. 7672 on the 
copyright-page; 4. issue: with a common title for opp. 52 and 65.— 
Arrangement for small Orchestra accompaniment to nine Waltzes, the 
Nos. I, 2, 4, 5, 11, 8, 9, 6 and op. 65 No. 9: Peters (1938), transfer, 
the score, edited by Wilhelm Weismann. 


52a Liebeslieder, [18] Walzer fiir das Pf. zu vier Handen (mit vorge- 
drucktem Text). (Songs of Love, Waltzes for Four Hands.) 
Simrock. 7523. ‘1874’. 
Transfer, with use of the plates of op. 52, 4:50 M., with jacket, German 
and English words prefixed.—z2. issue: with a common title for 
opp. 52a and 65a. 


53 Rhapsodie (Fragment aus Gothe’s Harzreise im Winter) fiir eine 
Altstimme, Mannerchor und Orchester. (Rhapsody for Alto 
Solo and Male Chorus, with Orchestra. Simrock. 374. Jan. 
1870. 

Score and parts, engraved, 1 Thlr. the score, 1 Thir. the Orchestra parts, 
and 1o Sgr. the Chorus parts.—2. edition: 7034 and 7037 (about 
1871).—3. edition: 10622 (1896), transfer, with Lengnick’s name, 
with border and jacket, with German, English (R. H. Benson) and 
French words, Mk. 3/sh. 4 the score and do. the Orchestral parts, 
Mk. 2/sh. 5 the Chorus parts.—4. edition: (a) with German, (b) French 
or (c) English words (after 1897).—5. edition: ‘“‘ Volksausgabe”’ (1917). 
—Piano score with German words: 375 (1870), engraved; 2. edition: 
7035 (about 1871), transfer, with border, with jacket, (a2) with German 
words, or (b) with English words, with Lucas’ name on the title- 
page; 3. edition: 10622 (1896), with German, English, and French 
words; 4. edition: 13032 (1912), with English words only, with 
Lengnick’s name. 


54 Schicksalslied, von Fr. Holderlin, fir Chor und Orchester. (Song 
of Fate, for Chorus and Orchestra.) Simrock. 7177. Dec. 
1871. 

Score and parts (7178), transfer, 14 Thir. the score (with jacket), 2} 
Thir. the Orchestral parts, and 20 Sgr. the Chorus parts.—z2. edition 
of the score: ‘‘Neue Ausgabe”’, 7177 (1892), Mk. 4:50, with jacket, 
with German, French and English words, the latter translated by 
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Natalia Macfarren, with Lengnick’s name on the title; new edition 
of the Chorus parts: 9685 (1892), with German, French and English 
words.—English edition of the score: with the name of Augener & Co., 
without price, with German and English words only, with text 
separately printed in type.—Piano score: with German words, 
transfer, 7176 (1871); 2. edition: 9684 (1892), Octavo, with German, 
French and English words. 


55 Triumphlied (Offenb. Joh. Cap 19) fiir achtstimmigen Chor [mit 
Baritonsolo] u. Orchester (Orgel ad libitum). Triumphal 
Hymn, for Double Chorus and Orchestra—Organ ad libitum.) 
Simrock. 7200. Oct. “1872.” 

Score and parts (7202), engraved, 6 Thir. the score (with jacket, with 
different borders on the title-page and the jacket), 8 Thlr. the Orches- 
tral parts and 3 Thlr. 15 Ngr. the Chorus parts.—2. issue of the score: 
transfer, Mk. 18.—2. edition of the score: with German and English 
words (about 1873), with jacket.—Piano score with German words: 
Octavo, 7201 (1872), transfer; 2. edition: 7413 (1874), with German 
and English words.—Chorus parts: transfer, do., 7199 (1872).—Pf. 
arrangement for four hands: 7317 (1873), transfer, without price, 
with jacket. 


56a [8] Variationen iiber ein Thema von Jos. Haydn [Chorale St. 
Antoni] fiir Orchester [in B]. (Eight Variations in B flat on 
Haydn Theme for Orchestra.) Simrock. 7395. Jan. 1874. 
Score and parts (7396) in Octavo, transfer, 9 Mark the score, with 
border, with jacket.—Miniature Score: with Lengnick’s name. 


56b [8] Variationen iiber ein Thema von Joseph Haydn fiir zwei 
Pianoforte. (Eight Variationson a Haydn Theme for Two Pianos.) 
Simrock. - 7397. Nov. “1873.” 
Two parts, transfer, 44 Mark.—2. issue: Mk. 4:50.—2. edition: with 
Simrock’s general title ‘‘Original-Compositionen und Arrangements 
fiir zwei Pf.’’. 


57 [8] Lieder und Gesange von G. F. Daumer fiir eine Singstimme 
mit Bgl. des Pf. (Eight Songs and Vocal Pieces for Solo Voice, 
with Pf. Acc.) Rieter. 682a-b. 1871. 

Two books (each with four songs), transfer, 1 Thlr. each book, with 
green border and brown tint-plate, with jacket.—2. edition: 1020a—b 
(1878), 3 Mk. each book, with German and English words, translated 
by R. H. Benson.—3. edition: Neue Ausgabe” (1898).—4. edition: 
Edition Peters No. 3679a—b (1918). 


58 [8] Lieder und Gesange fiir eine Singstimme mit Bgl. des Pf. (Eight 
Songs and Vocal Pieces for Solo Voice, with Pf. Acc.) Rieter. 
683a-b. 1871. 

Two books (each with four songs), transfer, 1 Thlr. each book, with red 
border and bluish tint-plate; with jacket.—2. edition (1878): with 
plain border, 3 Mk. each book, with German and English words, 
translated by R. H. Benson.—3. edition: ‘‘ Neue Auflage”’ (1898).— 
4. edition: Edition Peters No. 3680a—b (1918). 


(To be concluded) 


Monteverdi’s “Lamento d’Arianna” 


BY 


J. A. WESTRUP 


MONTEVERDI’s ‘“‘Arianna”’ has its own little niche in the history 
books. It cannot, like “‘Orfeo’’, be described in detail, since most 
of it is lost. But there is a good deal to be said about the lament of 
the deserted heroine, and there is always the presumption that the 
rest of the work, if we had it, would be equally important. Historians 
in general are resigned to the complete disappearance of the score; 
but there is no reason to despair of its recovery. Music of the past 
is constantly being disinterred from the shelves of Italian libraries. 
A work like this, which won a great reputation in its day, must have 
existed in several copies; and one of these is probably reposing 
peacefully in some imperfectly catalogued collection—a Sleeping 
Beauty waiting for a scholarly Prince Charming. It would be an 
agreeable discovery; but from the historian’s point of view it would 
be more useful to have some of the dramatic works that appeared 
between ‘‘Arianna”’ (1608) and “Il ritorno d’Ulisse in patria” (1641). 
We can guess what the rest of “‘Arianna”’ was like from the “Ballo 
delle ingrate,”’ written and performed in the same year. But we have 
no such certain evidence for estimating the character of Monteverdi’s 
middle-period operas. 

For the present we must be content to know “‘‘Arianna”’ solely 
from an extended piece of recitative—the so-called “Lament”. 
And since it is the one surviving fragment, it is curious that there is 
still some popular misunderstanding about it and that no critical 
text has yet been published. The stupidest error of all is to 
suppose that it consists only of some twenty bars—a setting of 
the words: 

“Lasciatemi morire! 

E che volete voi che mi conforte 
In cosi dura sorte, 
In cosi gran martire? 
Lasciatemi morire!’’ 


The error may be due in the first place to the fact that in older 
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books and collections, such as Winterfeld’s ‘‘Johannes Gabrieli und 
sein Zeitalter” (1834) and Gevaert’s “Gloires d’Italie” (1868), this 
is all that appears. In this country the error was given a new lease 
of life by Parry, who in the “Oxford History of Music’’ (1902) 
declared that ‘‘the whole of the music fof ‘Arianna’] except one 
singular fragment has disappeared”, and proceeded to quote these 
few bars as though they constituted the whole survival. In the 
new edition of Parry’s volume (1938) there is a note in the appendix 
to say that “‘a great deal more of this ‘lament of Arianna’ has been 
found” ; but the subsequent description of the complete piece gives 
a quite misleading idea of its structure. Parry should really have 
known better, since the whole of the lament was printed by Emil 
Vogel in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft (1887) as a 
supplement to his essay “Claudio Monteverdi’”—a monumental 
piece of research to which all subsequent students are indebted, 
though the article in “‘Grove’’ does not even mention it. Vogel’s 
transcription was reprinted by Angelo Solerti in the first volume of 
“Gli albori del melodramma” (1904); and in his second volume 
Solerti printed Rinuccini’s libretto of the whole opera, originally 
published in 1608. Since then there have been various editions of 
the lament. Malipiero and Pruniéres, both following the same text, 
have produced honest, straightforward versions. Respighi has 
rewritten and adapted it to suit his own notions of what Monteverdi 
should be like. In Germany Carl Orff has arranged it freely with an 
accompaniment for three violas, three cellos, double bass, trombone 
and harpsichord. Recently Elisabeth Lutyens, following Malipiero’s 
text, has produced an arrangement for voice and strings, which 
remains in manuscript. 

“Arianna” was first given at Mantua on May 28, 1608, in cele- 
bration of the wedding of Francesco Gonzaga, the Duke’s heir, and 
Marguerite of Savoy. The performance, which was preceded by 
the intrigues, delays and disappointments inseparable from opera, 
was attended by a large audience. There was general admiration 
for the costumes and for the scene, which represented a rocky island 
surrounded by water. Such details were an important part of early 
operas, which attracted attention among dilettanti as much for the 
splendour of their setting as for the interest of the music. But on 
this occasion it was admitted that Monteverdi’s music contributed 
powerfully to the impression made by the whole. He was thought 
to have surpassed himself, and the scene where Ariadne, abandoned 
by Theseus, pours forth her sorrow was considered the most re- 
markable part of the opera. Everyone who heard it was deeply 
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affected, and the ladies were moved to tears. The performance 
lasted two-and-a-half hours.+ 

The lament became famous. It was sung all over Italy; and its 
popularity even induced other composers to rival Monteverdi’s 
success by setting it themselves.2 Nor was the fame of the opera 
confined to Mantua. It was chosen to inaugurate the Teatro San 
Moisé in Venice in the winter of 1639-40. We may wonder, then, 
why Monteverdi did not publish it. ‘Orfeo’, first performed in 
1607, was published in score in 1609 and reached a second edition 
in 1615. “Arianna” remained in manuscript. The reasons must 
lie hidden in the arcana of patronage. A composer of Monteverdi’s 
means could not afford to publish a full score himself. He relied 
on his patron’s subvention. The fortunes of ‘Arianna’ depended 
on the whim of the Duke of Mantua; and he, we must suppose, was 
disinclined to incur further expense. The lament, however, did 
appear in print. Monteverdi arranged the first four sections as a 
five-part madrigal, and it was published in his sixth book of madrigals 
at Venice in 1614. Nine years later it was printed as a solo for voice 
and continuo, together with two “‘lettere amorose in genere rappre- 
sentativo” from the seventh book of madrigals. The solo version 
also appeared anonymously in a collection called “Il maggio 
fiorito”’, published in the same year (1623) at Orvieto. Finally 
Monteverdi adapted the madrigal version to sacred words and 
published it as a ‘‘Pianto della Madonna” in his “Selva morale’ 
(Venice, 1640). 

The solitary survival of the lament has encouraged the belief 
that “Arianna” is a heart-rending tragedy. But it is no more so 
than “Orfeo”. In both the principal character is brought to the 
extremes of despair; in both redemption follows and the end is joyful. 
“‘Arianna”’ is in this respect similar to those Greek tragedies in which 
the culmination of sorrow yields to divine intervention; and this 
particular intervention is supported by the traditions of Greek 
mythology. The opera, which is continuous, consists of a prologue, 
spoken by Apollo, and eight scenes. The story is familiar. Ariadne 
has assisted Theseus to kill the Minotaur and to find his way out of 
the Cretan Labyrinth. In return he makes her his bride and carries 
her home to Attica. On the way they stop at Naxos, where he 
deserts her. Her grief, however, is turned to joy by the unexpected 


1 See the contemporary account by Federico Follino, printed in Solerti, II, p. 145. 
The old error that Peri wrote part of the music of ‘‘Arianna”’ still survives in Riemann’s 
‘“Musiklexikon”. It is entirely without foundation. 

2 Solerti’s bibliography includes three settings, all by unimportant composers. 
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arrival of Dionysus (or Bacchus). She becomes his wife and joins 
the godsabove. It isin Scene VI that she laments her first husband’s 
unfaithfulness. She is not alone. The recipient of her confidences 
is Dorilla, who has acted as hostess to Theseus and herself. There 
is also a chorus of fishermen, who interject philosophical reflections 
on the Greek model. Ariadne’s lament is therefore not continuous, 
though in the form in which the music has come down to us it 
appears to be so. It is interrupted at various points by the chorus 
and later by Dorilla. Here is a summary of the first part of the 
scene. I have numbered the sections for convenience: 


“I. Let me die! My sufferings are beyond all comfort. 
Chorus. Mortal comfort is vain when ill is infinite. 


II. Ah, Theseus, I have left all for you and am abandoned here to be 
the prey of beasts. If you but knew my plight, you might 
return. For you glory is waiting at Athens, for me a solitary 
death. Your parents will receive you, I shall never more see 
mine. 


Chorus. My heart is breaking. How bitter the end of beauty 
in distress! 


III. Where are the oaths you swore, the gifts you gave me? Will you 
leave me to die, who trusted you? 


Chorus. Sorrow masters her. She does not see that no one 
heeds her sighing. 


IV. Ah, deaf to my entreaties, may the sea swallow you up! But 
what am I saying? Ah, Theseus, it is my distress, not my 
heart that speaks. 


Chorus. This is true love indeed. Even in her extremity she 
does not cry for vengeance. 


V. Wretched that I am, my love burns still. Come, death, and 
quench it! Ah, mother, father, home of my childhood, see to 
what a pass my too credulous love has brought me’’. 


After this follows a dialogue with Dorilla—a dialogue which is 
largely incomprehensible if Ariadne’s share in it is detached and 
sung continuously. I have therefore omitted this from the summary, 
though Ariadne’s music is included in the two manuscript versions 
to which I am going to refer. 

The text printed at Venice in 1623 and accompanied by the two 
“‘lettere amorose”’ survives in a single copy, preserved in the library 
of the University of Ghent. It contains the whole of the five sections 
summarized above (without, of course, the interpolations of the 
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chorus), and so stops at what seems to be a logical point. The 
ending is majestic: 
“O madre, o padre, o de l’antico regno 

Superbi alberghi ov’ hebbi d’or la cuna, 

O servi, o fidi amici (ahi, fato indegno!), 

Mirate ove m’ ha scorto empia fortuna, 

Mirate di che duol m’ ha fatto herede 

L’amor mio, la mia fede e l’altrui inganno. 

Cosi va chi tropp’ ama e troppo crede.” 


Of “Il maggio fiorito” (1623), in which the lament was printed 
without the author’s name, only one copy survives—at the Liceo 
Musicale, Bologna—and that is imperfect, wanting the bass. The 
madrigal version, printed in 1614, consists of the first four sections 
of the lament. Two manuscripts contain, in addition to the five 
sections in the printed version, Ariadne’s share of the dialogue with 
Dorilla. One, first discovered and published by Vogel, is at 
Florence, in the Biblioteca Nazionale, cod. Magl. XIX, 114. The 
other, in the handwriting of Luigi Rossi, is in the British Museum, 
Add. 30491. ; 

The value of a printed text depends on the thoroughness with 
which it has been revised for the press. The version printed at 
Venice in 1623 contains a flagrant misprint on the first page; and 
there are other indications which suggest that the proofs were not 
seen by the composer. It may even be possible that some of the 
details in which it differs from the manuscript versions are due to 
the interfering zeal of some officious printer. Manuscript texts, 
on the other hand, though they may contain slips of the pen, often 
include corrections of errors which have become apparent when the 
copy has been used frequently for performance. There seems to 
be no extant autograph of the lament. But in view of Luigi Rossi’s 
eminence as a composer and his active association with opera in 
Italy, we may pay more than ordinary respect to the British Museum 
manuscript, which also, as it happens, includes a fragment from one 
of Monteverdi’s lost operas. The printed text of the madrigal 
version may be assumed to have the composer’s imprimatur. But 
it should be clearly understood that it is an arrangement, not a mere 
harmonization of the original. In re-shaping the music for five 
voices Monteverdi has sometimes transposed and altered it to suit 
the new medium. Its readings are therefore interesting for com- 
parison; but to establish a text of the original version we must rely 
principally on the two manuscripts and the Venice text of 1623. 

It is impossible to cite here all the instances where these sources 
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disagree; but a few examples will illustrate the character of the 
divergencies. They will also give a hint of the difficulties that 
confront a conscientious editor of music of this period, and may 
prevent singers and others from yielding unquestioning obedience 
to printed texts. We meet with a minor discrepancy in the very 
first line. The Venice printed version of 1623 (hereafter referred 
to as V) reads: 


La-scia - te-mi mo-ri- re, la-scia - te - mi mo - ri - re 


The passage marked with a bracket will trouble those who are at 
all familiar with the lament. They recall a chromatic ascent; and 
in fact both the Florence and the British Museum manuscripts 
(F and B) read: 


2 
6 


4 
la - scia - te - mi 


Now we might still hesitate between these two versions, and might 
even be inclined to prefer the first, on the ground that the chromatic 
version suggests a singer’s modification of the original text. But the 
madrigal version (M) confirms the manuscripts by reading: 


t 


la - scia - te - mi 


This is one of the details that suggest that the proofs of V were never 
seen by the composer. We must remember that V is nine years 
later than M. If we are going to prefer V to M, we must suppose 
that the composer was dissatisfied with the chromatic ascent and 
preferred something simpler. But this is difficult to believe. 
Chromaticism was a recognised way of expressing pathos and was 
frequently used by Monteverdi for this purpose. The chromatic 
ascent at this point has the undeniable ring of authenticity.® 


’'V and F are cited from photostats in my possession, M from Malipiero’s edition, 
Vol. VI, checked by reference to the 1620 edition of the samiag book of madrigals in 
the British Museum. 
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We are justified in thinking, then, that V was printed from a 
manuscript copy of doubtful authority; and this view is confirmed 
by another passage in section II. V reads: 


The second part of this looks suspiciously stolid. Here again F 
and B agree. They read: 


Di - 


and M concurs. The syncopation is exactly what the passionate 
outburst requires and exactly what we should expect in canto 
vappresentativo. A very curious problem is presented by a passage 
a few bars later. V reads: 


la-scie-r&a los-sa i-gnu - de—— 


A# is a palpable error for G#, which is the reading of M. But 
oddly enough both F and B read the same as V but without a sharp 
in front of the A. The progression may look odd, but it can be 
paralleled from ‘L’incoronazione di Poppea”. Accidentals are 
always a curse in editing old music. What are we to do with the 
opening of section IV? V reads, reasonably enough‘: 


4 4 4 


” + T a T + 
Ahi, che pur | non ri-spon - di ? Ahi,_|— che pid d'as- pé 


ru 4 

Zz 


“I quote the words both times as they appear in V. Actually B (in common 
with F, M and the printed libretto) has ‘“‘non pur”. 


4 
Bass: C# ? 
Vol - gi- ti, Te - seo, Di - +o 
5 
5 6 
7 
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+> 
sor - doamiei la -| men - ti 
i= 


Again the manuscripts disagree. B has: 


8 
0 4 4 4 — 
Ahi, che pur | non ri-spon -di? Ahi,_j— che pid d’as— pe 
T T 
0 
sor - doamiei la -|men - ti 


F agrees with this as far as the first four bars are concerned. But 
in the fifth bar it sets a foot in both camps, with B’s C § in the bass 
and V’s A # in the voice—a very pathetic but rather suspicious effect. 
We need M to act as arbiter. Here is the verdict: 


confirmed. 


ig 


B’s C§ in the bass is conclusively proved wrong. On the other 
hand its two naturals in the voice-part, where V has sharps, are 
It still remains possible that the sharps have been 
omitted from M by accident, though our instinct for a leading note 
is not a certain guide in passages other than final cadences. What is 
certain is that F’s reading will not do. If A is sharp, then G must 


9 
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be sharp too; the parallelism is too close for any possibility of error. 
So too in the bass. The B 4 in bar 2 corroborates the C # (V and M) 
in bar 5. An even more delicate problem occurs later in the same 
section. V reads: 


| non son quel i- 0 ch’i - i det - ti sciol - se 
— 


This is a normal false relation and bears the stamp of authenticity. 
It is not supported, however, by B, F and M, all of which read C 4 
in the bass. B actually reads B 4 in the voice-part—an obvious 
error. Our problem with these two bars is to weigh evidence against 
probability. C #in the bass sounds exactly right. The question is 
whether it is not too right—whether, in other words, Monteverdi 
did not intend the less poignant progression offered us by F and M. 

Between V, B and F there are quite’a number of minor dis- 
crepancies in the bass, but these are mostly obvious slips or un- 
important details. The harmonization of the bass presents a crop 
of difficulties, which are not always solved by comparison with M. 
B is unfigured and hence of no assistance. V and F have to fight 
their battles alone. Here is a straightforward passage, where we 
are presented with contradictions. F reads: 


0 4 
[aj vi. Son jques- te le co-+ro- ne on |- demfa-dorn’ il |cri - ne? 
4. 
ques-te gli |jscet- tri so - | no? 
+ 


Of the D’s in the bass the first three are unmarked in V. In bar 4 
V has: 


| 
10 | 
7 
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The remaining D’s are marked with a sharp. There seems to be 
substantial agreement that the passage is major. But in M, if we 
consider only the voice parts, the whole passage is emphatically 
minor. It is only when we turn to the basso continuo part that we 
find four tentative sharps at the beginning, and those not applied 
in any logical way. It seems astonishing that in a piece so widely 
known we should find such vagueness and discrepancy in such a 
crucial passage. Whichever reading we adopt—major or minor— 
we inevitably give the whole passage, to modern ears, a characteristic 
colour. Are we to believe that seventeenth-century singers and 
listeners were insensitive to such a contrast, or must we suppose that 
there were no limits to carelessness in copying and printing? With 
all the evidence before us we may come to the conclusion that 
major is right. But the madrigal singers of Monteverdi’s time could 
hardly have guessed that if they sang the piece without a harpsichord 
or without any other text for comparison. Even so simple a detail 
as the tonality of the appeal to Theseus, which recurs more than once 
in the lament, is confused in F. The phrase 


is in the minor the second time it occurs, though B, V and M all 
agree in making it major. The same confusion meets us at the 
third appearance, where F again is minor, V and M are major, and 
B hesitates between the two. 

When a satisfactory text has been established, there is still the 
problem of the realisation of the continuo. According to the official 
contemporary account the voices were accompanied throughout by 
instruments placed behind the scenes; and the Resident of Modena 
specifically says that Ariadne’s lament was accompanied by strings.5 
If we want to see how Monteverdi used string instruments for 
accompanying at this time we must be content with a solitary 
passage in Act III of “Orfeo”. The “Ballo delle ingrate” throws no 
light on the problem. There, as in the greater part of “Orfeo”, 
the voices are accompanied merely by continuo. It is quite possible 
that the published scores of these two works do not accurately 
represent the conditions of the first performance. The two versions 
of ‘‘L’incoronazione di Poppea”’ (1642) show that some freedom was 


* Solerti, I, p. 99, and II, p. 145. 
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exercised by conductors in arranging the continuo for string instru- 
ments. In many works of this period, whether by Monteverdi or 
by other composers, the fact that only the continuo is printed may 
not necessarily imply that only a keyboard instrument and bass 
were used when the music was actually performed. The evidence 
of “‘Arianna” confirms this view. On the other hand the modern 
editor who tries to write a string accompaniment for the lament is 
setting himself a very uncomfortable task. He may, of course, 
adapt the madrigal version as far as that is available. But the 
madrigal version is not a mere transcription of the solo lament, and 
its vocal parts are not likely to sound too happy on instruments after 
being chopped and altered to suit the different rhythms of the solo 
text. At the same time such an adaptation is infinitely preferable 
to a free arrangement that takes no account of style or period 
and treats the whole thing as an essay in modern romanticism. 

For ordinary occasions a keyboard instrument is simplest. Its 
purpose should be to throw the vocal line into clear relief and to 
reinforce the climaxes. Neither here nor in a string arrangement 
should the accompaniment, by fussiness or over-elaboration, 
detract from the importance of the singer. And however the piece 
is performed, the notation of a modern edition should be practical. 
The minims of seventeenth-century usage are apt to mislead singers. 
The note-values should be halved throughout, if the music is to 
preserve its energy. The opening bars should be printed (text as 
in F): 


- scia - te-mi mo-ri - re, 


The tempo throughout is left to the singer, who is under no obligation 
to keep strict time. We have Monteverdi’s own authority for 
freedom. His two “‘lettere amorose’’, which are concert pieces in 
the same style as the lament, are expressly marked “‘si canta senza 
battuta”. The performer who remembers this injunction and 
bears in mind the indissoluble relationship between words and music 
should have no difficulty in giving a faithful interpretation of this 
moving and dramatic piece of rhetoric. It is worth recalling that 
its first performer was above all an actress. 
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Four Hands, One Piano 


A Short Résumé of Pianoforte Duets 


BY 


ALEC ROWLEY 


IT was not until the latter half of the eighteenth century that duets 
for two performers on one instrument became popular. 

There is only one known instance of any work in this medium 
prior to that period. It is “A Duet for two to play on one Virginall 
or Organe”’, by Nicholas Carleton, an early English sixteenth- 
century composer. 

The next attempt was a set of six sonatas, naif and childlike 
in their musical texture, by Dr. Charles Burney (b. 1726), who, like 
John Field whose nocturnes obviously inspired Chopin, shared the 
fate of most pioneers and was eclipsed by his contemporaries. 

Almost simultaneously with these examples, Mozart wrote a 
series of sonatas (five in all), and from this point piano-duets may 
be said to have commenced their career. 

Only slightly inferior to these works were sonatas by J. C. Bach 
(b. 1735) and M. Clementi (b. 1752), and the remarkable craftsman- 
ship exhibited by these composers in what must have been to them 
a new medium of expression is a tribute to their genius. 

A little later Hummel (b. 1778) contributed two sonatas of 
dynamic energy, somewhat Schubertian in manner: but the greatest 
and most prolific writer of all was Schubert. His output numbers 
nearly five hundred pages! and he poured forth in an immortal 
stream a beauty and loveliness that can never be surpassed. Sonatas, 
variations, rondos, polonaises, marches, a tone-poem, Lebensstiirme 
(Life’s Storms), the latter a superb example of passionate energy 
and probably the finest large-scale work in this form: and many 
others of like quality. Without wishing to be too fanciful, one 
might call him the Bach of the piano-duet world. 

Haydn and Beethoven strangely enough wrote scarcely anything 
of note for four hands, but Schumann took up the threads again 
and contributed many delightful small pieces of which The Fountain, 
Abendlied and Pictures from the East (seen ony much through 
Western eyes!) are the most popular. 
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Mendelssohn (one work only) and Weber (rather operatic in 
character) can scarcely claim to have advanced piano-duets in any 
way, and henceforward (with the exception of Brahms) they were 
carried on by smaller men, notably Jensen, a warm and romantic 
composer who was overshadowed by his contemporaries and under- 
rated by his successors. His many albums are a delight to play, 
and he had a sensitive feeling and ear for the sonorities of the piano. 

The same thing may be said of Moszkowski, whose Spanish 
dances are deservedly popular, but which unfortunately have 
obscured many of his finer works that are deserving of greater 
publicity. His writing is full of charm and sparkle, pleasing to 
both professional and amateur. 

Grieg wrote four works: a Concert Overture (op. 11), two Symphonic 
Pieces (op. 14), Norwegian Dances (op. 35), and Waltz Caprices 
(op. 37), all impregnated with his own charming individuality, and 
real contributions to this form of music making. 

C. V. Alkan (b. 1813), ‘the Berlioz of the piano”, had he been 
a bigger figure in musical history might have influenced keyboard 
music more than he has, for he is unique.’ Always striving for new 
effects, uncritical, with passages of originality intermingled with 
banality, he wrote a tremendous tone-poem, Don Juan (op. 26), 
which takes over twenty minutes to play, and Three Marches 
(op. 40), which must have sounded ultra-modern in his day. A 
pathetic and yet heroic figure of whom Sorabji says in Around 
Music, ‘‘Few remarkable and outstanding figures in music have 
been the subject of such persistent misunderstanding, denigration 
and belittlement as C. V. Alkan”. 

Brahms (apart from Schubert) may be said to have advanced 
and popularised pianoforte duets more than any composer with 
his Hungarian Dances, Variations on a Theme of Schumann (op. 23), 
Liebeslieder (op. 52a) and the delightful Waltzes (op. 39). 

A positive spate of waltzes issued from the pens of second and 
third-rate musicians after this, and it seemed to be the duty of 
almost every German writer to imitate—but not create. Men like 
Wilm, Fuchs, d’Albert, Goldmark, Huber (to quote a few names at 
random) expended much ink and a great deal of paper in 
endeavouring to copy without much success: and in the end proved 
themselves to be as far removed inspirationally from Brahms as is 
Vancouver from London. 

Dvofak still furthered four-hand works in popularity by his 
Slavonic Dances (op. 46), and he excelled himself in this medium 
with such delightful examples as Legends (op. 59) and From the 
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Bohemian Forest. He infused a freshness of outlook and a cheerful- 
ness that is most infectious. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century publishers issued 
arrangements of most of the classics, and for a considerable time 
these killed original creative initiative. They provided the most 
convenient way of getting to know the orchestral works by the 
great masters, and one regrets to state that original four-hand 
compositions suffered a decline. 

The advent of the gramophone and wireless, however, did away 
with the necessity of these arrangements, and one may hope that 
serious musicians and amateurs will turn again to the delights of 
exploring music written especially for this medium. 

It is to the French, however, that we must turn with gratitude 
and hope: gratitude for the splendid array of fine compositions 
already to their credit, and hope in the possibilities that the future 
holds in store. To quote but a few names:—Bizet (Children’s 
Games), Fauré, Debussy, Ravel, Ladmirault (a rare mind indeed), 
Koechlin (four Sonatinas and a fine Suite, op. 19), Inghelbrecht 
(whose La Nursery is a classic), Poulenc (Sonata) and Florent 
Schmitt (whose four-hand contributions are probably among the 
finest in the whole modern repertoire). A rare sensibility allied to 
originality and perfect taste is characteristic of the French and 
they express it to the full in this form. 

The English have done very little apart from educational music, 
but York Bowen with his two fine Sites and various four-hand 
pieces remains at the head of the list and is outstandingly good. 

One can only hope that our own contemporaries will be tempted 
to write piano-duets, and if they desire any stimulas in the matter 
one could point to a superb Sonata (just published) by Hindemith. 

There have been some curiosities in connection with this art, 
for example:—E. Samuel has composed Trois Sonatines Faciles 
with amazingly clever modulations and in strict sonata form, all 
within the five-finger position. H. Bertini has written Etudes for 
two players, and Moscheles has to his credit a Waltz-Fugue. 

Borodin, Cui, Liadow, Rimsky-Korsakov and Stcherbatcheff 
have written variations on the famous “Chopsticks” theme, and 
Chabrier has a set of Quadrilles on themes from Tristan. 

Rubinstein published a huge Suite over two hundred and thirty 
pages in length. 

The writer of this article has himself perpetrated a set of pieces 
in which primo is in one key and secondo is in another: a further 
set, in which one player stands at the back and’leans over playing 
L 
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treble and bass, the seated player confining his attention to the 
centre of the keyboard. 

There is but little to add to this rather superficial survey, but 
a quotation from Edith Crawshaw sums up the matter: ‘What 
fun it is to play together”. The writer fully endorses her view. 


1 For those who require more information, the Oxford University Press has just 
published a bibliography, Four Hands, One Piano. 
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Music and Morality 


BY 
EVA MARY GREW 


I 


THESE questions are repeatedly asked: Does music exert a moral 
influence? and if it does, can it exert one that is immoral? The 
answers given vary from. yes or no to something midway between 
the two. And so it is with the complementary questions: Must the 
composer be like the music he writes? or can any kind of man 
write, at will, any kind of music? 

Since Ruskin began a few years ago to emerge from the obscurity 
which descended upon him shortly after his death, it is permissible 
to evoke his opinion on art matters. I shall do this freely in the 
course of the remarks I have to make on these subjects, and I 
therefore say at once that he held throughout his life the belief that 
art which was not designed to exert an influence for moral good was 
not properly art at all. His most often quoted dictum in this 
respect is, “There never was a great advancing art yet, nor can be, 
without didactic purpose; the leaders of the strong schools are, and 
ever must be, always either preachers of theology or preachers of 
moral laws’. 

Those who opposed Ruskin’s doctrines had for slogan the phrase, 
“Art for art’s sake”. They held that art had nothing to do with 
life, and that it failed as art exactly in the degree that it allowed life 
to interfere with or condition it. 

I am of Ruskin’s way of thought, because to my understanding 
the course of human development justifies it. Man’s history is for 
me a record of moral or ethical growth,—a record of character- 
formation effected by the desire to understand goodness and to 
practise it. Natural evil and natural good are in endless conflict, 
but whichever may seem to win at any time, it is by his regard for 
the latter that man has become man. Since art is for mea flowering of 
his developed goodness,—since, in other words, it is an expression 
of his delight and joy in it, I see in the history of art a further record 
of the same. Thus I feel that if a seer had existed while humanity 
yet lived in trees and caves, as surely as he could have foretold the 
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eventual use of fire, houses, steamships, and international political 
economy, so surely could he have foretold the eventual appearance 
of moral laws, religion, and art: of Plato’s ““Republic’’, of Christianity, 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Macbeth”’, Bach’s Mass in B minor, Beethoven’s 
C minor and Choral Symphonies, and the same composer’s Solemn 
Mass. 

The didactive purpose asserted by Ruskin is not effected by 
method or manner. Emerson says that “Life is rather a subject 
of wonder than of didactics’’, and art is primarily an expression of 
such wonder. Its didactive purpose is therefore effected by its 
substance, since it cannot intellectually expound moral principles 
or preach doctrines: Ruskin would be the first to say this. 

In different periods men have thought differently, as in the age 
of Dryden and Pope. Dryden said: “The moral is the first business 
of the poet, as being the groundwork of his instruction; this being 
formed, he contrives such a design or fable as may be most suitable 
to the moral’. The relative standing of the Dryden—Pope school 
to-day is proof of the error of this conception of art. The writers 
are read. They are admired. But they are not read and admired 
as poets: that is, they are not accepted as artists in the way 
Shakespeare—their predecessor, and Wordsworth, Keats and 
Shelley—their successors are. And it is important to note that their 
“age of reason”’ gave the world no music; for though Purcell lived in 
Dryden’s time, he was not of his artistic idea. 

Not even fiction can be didactic in the strict sense, or occupy 
itself primarily with the exposition of a moral theme, without 
ceasing to be art. Zola, for example, had noble aims. But his 
works do not live the life of art, as do those of Balzac. They have 
their appeal, but it is to the mind, not to the heart and soul. 

The didacticism implied by Ruskin is that which Wordsworth 
brings into poems like ‘“The Happy Warrior’, “Tintern Abbey”, 
or “Intimations of Immortality”, or Longfellow into poems like 
“The Psalm of Life’. These teach moral truths as plainly as do 
sermons or essays. But they do it by moving and warming us, and 
the musician feels music in them. With this didacticism, art can 
also accept the kind of intellectual argument which Browning works 
out in his “Fifine at the Fair’’, since such a work stimulates and 
pleases people who can understand in a more than simply rational 
way its manner and matter. But nothing of a legal or coded morality 
can form the substance of art, nor anything that is scientifically 
philosophical, for the reasons that these cannot arouse the creative 
imagination, or give aesthetic pleasure, or evoke joy and wonder. 
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II 


The intentional moral art of Wordsworth, Longfellow and the 
rest, exists in painting, sculpture and music. Examples from 
painting and sculpture need not be instanced here; it will suffice to 
say that the nearer the spiritual impression, made by a picture or a 
statue, comes to the impression made by, say, “Paradise Lost” and 
_ Shelley’s ‘“Prometheus Unbound”, which are supreme manifestations 
of this quality in poetry, the nearer the picture or statue will come 
to a realisation of it. In music it exists universally, as I shall show 
directly and indirectly: though in music it exists in so entirely 
essential a manner that often its presence is unsuspected by music- 
lovers all through their lives. 

It is present in the most concrete form in religious hymns and 
in national music, from the emblematic national anthem to patriotic 
pieces like Tchaikowsky’s 1812, Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance 
marches, and the Finlandia of Sibelius. And in addition to its 
being thus concrete or exactly determined, the morality that is 
sung in such forms as these may fail to coincide with the moral 
health of all men. That is to say, the object served may not be 
good and true for total humanity. The religion may be narrow. 
The patriotism may be exclusive. ‘‘How much of the repose, how 
much of the wrath, folly, and misery of men”, exclaims Ruskin, 
“has literally depended on this one power of the trumpet and the 
bell!” But whatever the character of the object served, this kind 
of moral music still makes for the moral health which is desired by 
the people who call it into being. It is still, for them, art’s equivalent 
of a true morality. 

The critic who holds the doctrine of ‘‘art for art’s sake” would 
admit the reasonableness of the foregoing. But he would call the 
art “applied’’—art associated with external things, forced thus into 
a secondary place, and so rendered inferior to art “absolute’’. 

People of contrary thought see in this argument a misunder- 
standing of art’s very nature. They regard all art as “applied” 
in that it must for them grow out of something human and be for 
ever associated with it. Otherwise it can have no value for them as 
human beings. They will allow that no two individuals may agree 
as to precisely what that “something human” may be. Especially 
will they allow this in the case of music. As Fogazzaro puts it in 
“The Patriot’”’, the slow movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, 
Op. 110, may for one person “‘communicate the religious sentiment 
as no theologian could communicate it’’ so that he longs to share it 
with the woman he loves, “in order to unite himself with her, 
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praying thus in an ineffable spasm of the spirit’’; whereas to the 
woman the music might seem the expression of some such idea as 
“the painful conflict between our affections and our convictions’. 
But they will nevertheless feel that the critic is declaring a distinction 
where none exists. They will feel that he is short-sighted not to see 
that essential art must be existent in these fundamentals of religion 
and patriotism, since they move men in the way proper to art. 
And they will feel that his arrogation to “pure” art of whatever 
powers art may possess is an action derived from mere preference. 


III 


Literature is filled with declarations of art’s moral origin and its 
moral issue, and innumerable sayings by great men are recorded to 
the same end. Beethoven said: “Art ever represents the Deity, 
and man’s relation to it is religion; only art and knowledge raise 
men to the Godhead’’. Napoleon wrote in 1797: ‘Of all the fine 
arts, music has the greatest influence on the passions; it is that which 
the law-giver must encourage most: a piece of music written by a 
master inevitably touches the feelings and has more influence on 
morality than a good book, which convinces reason without affecting 
our habits”. And among Plato’s fine and exhaustive determinations 
is the following: “If we have any thing of high spirit in our dis- 
position and yield ourselves properly to music, we soften it like iron 
and turn it from the useless and fierce to the profitable; the reason- 
hater and the unmusical are as one; the philosopher and the musician 
also are as one, and the right president of the ideal republic will be 
such a person’. 

“Art and knowledge alone raise men to the Godhead’. A 
brute man might have been, “but would not sink i’ the scale’. His 
history is a record of his labours to lift himself. He only among the 
animals was endowed with reason to make him a responsible being, 
able to tell right from wrong and to act as he wills. And as he 
alone knows of morality, so he alone knows of art. Thus, since his 
moral uprising is towards the Godhead, his art must be the same, 
because it appeared with him and grew with him. He started its 
movement, and the movement reacted upon him and helped him. 
If moral impulse (combined, of course, with the impulse to serve 
material needs) did not make art, then its cause is still to seek; and 
the only alternative explanation that is possible is the Topseyan 
one that it “jest growed’”—growed with a kind of spontaneous 
combustion. 

Art and morality, then, must have in common one final purpose. 
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This is to give men joy, by first teaching them goodness and truth, 
and out of that showing them beauty. 

Joy is consequently the prime element of the fully-developed 
man, as it is of animals when fear is not present with them. He, 
like the birds, is a reservoir of it; as he manifests it in every leading 
thought and action of his life, so he sings it in his art,—audibly and 
visibly if he is creative, silently if he is only receptive. He utters 
his joy in this way because he cannot help but communicate it to 
others (along with some indication of its cause), because of the 
human desire for mutual help and companionship that has made man 
regard man as his brother and has formed the family, the clan, the 
nation, and the as yet unrealised conception of internationalism 
(or, as it has recently come to be called, “federal unionism’’). 

High in the substance of his art are feelings of awe and wonder, 
such as those inspired by nature; and a philosopher of the Baconian 
persuasion says, “Nature surely, if she be well studied, is the best 
moralist, and hath much good counsel hidden in her bosom’”’—which 
might be a motto for Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. High in it 
is the feeling of pride in the spectacle of heroic man fighting against 
fate and escaping spiritual defeat: whence Milton says, “Tragedy 
hath ever been held the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of 
all other poems”. Very high in it are feelings of human love; of 
which Shelley says, ‘““The great secret of morals is love, or a going 
out of our own nature’. But supreme in its substance are the 
feelings inspired by devotion to some mystical concept that seems 
all-embracing; whence Handel could say of his Messiah oratorio, 
“T should be sorry if I only entertained the people; I wish to make 
them better’: and Beethoven, of his Solemn Mass, “‘My chief aim 
was to awaken and to render lasting the religious feeling, in the 
singers as well as the hearers”. Very significant in this respect is 
Haydn’s Response when questioned rather critically about the 
light tone of his church music, “I am so happy when I think about 
the good God that I cannot help showing my happiness in my 
music’. Clearly such joys as these must be moral, proceeding as 
they do from delight in good things. 

Clearly also must they make for beauty, since happiness when 
operative physically and spiritually is the great beautifier. 


IV 


Handel would have his oratorio deepen our thoughts and make 
us better. He would not have us take it as a pleasant amusement. 
Now we have a right to be entertained by art, as we have to please 
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ourselves with delicate and tasty food and clothes that are merely 
decorative. For we have hours of relaxation, and these must be 
filled. 

There are many forms in art fit for this purpose. Every great 
artist works in them: and indeed must so work, because he needs 
rest more than ordinary folk, yet not the rest of sheer idleness. 
A good deal of Bach, Handel, and Mozart (leaving out the trifles 
writen in light vein to commissions received from amateurs) was 
done for the fun of doing it, as the witty man jests and the gay- 
spirited makes games; Beethoven alternated works of the “high 
moral sublime” with works of easier objective character, following 
the Eroica Symphony with the B flat, and the fateful and triumphant 
C minor with the Pastoral. When great artists are, in Beethoven’s 
phrase, ‘‘unbuttoned” they will even joke with their serious art: 
Bach, for example, brought his mighty powers of counterpoint to 
the making of qguodlibets which are arrangements of popular song 
melodies for simultaneous performance. Mozart once wrote a 
burlesque symphony, and Schubert liked to play his songs—even 
such a song as the Erl King—on a comb covered with tissue paper. 
The greater their serious art, the finer and more exquisitely satisfying 
will be the entertaining art of the great men, because of their superior 
grace and fancy and their fascinating technique. They set us purring 
with delight, for all the world as if we were cats before a fire. 

But we cannot turn their serious art into entertainment, except 
by disregarding its subjects and shutting our eyes to their purpose. 
We often do this, and we are then false to the life the art springs 
from. Severe moralists thereupon condemn us. Cowper, for 
instance, in Book VI of ‘The Task’, condemns the spirit of the 
Handel Commemoration of 1784, when The Messiah was done at 
Westminster with a monstrous choir and orchestra to monstrous 
audiences who were “commemoration mad’. He gave Handel 
higher praise than any other poet has ever given any other musician, 
calling him “the more than Homer of his age”. But he called such 
performances ‘‘sacrilege’’, 

when all that we design 
Is but to gratify an itching ear. 
It made Cassius very angry to be told he had an itching palm, “‘to 
sell and mart his offices for gold’. It might not make us angry to 
be told we have but an itching ear for great art, but it should surely 
sadden us. 

The professional musician rarely makes a spiritual response to 

his art. As an orchestral performer, he is in general little more 
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than a cog in a machine, filling his part to perfection, but uncon- 
cerned with the whole; it is not his to reason why, but to obey 
orders. As a teacher he is concerned to impart secrets of technique 
and science. As a solo performer his care is to develop his executive 
powers and his sensitiveness to the aesthetic qualities of sound. As 
a critic his business is to record personal impressions and to compose 
essay-paragraphs that may establish him as a blend of teacher, 
scientist, and historian. Unless the professional musician has an 
interest in general thought, he will play, teach, and criticise for 
fifty years without suspecting that music goes beyond his conception 
of it; and he would be impatient with poetic interpretations and 
philosophical examinations if they were forced upon his notice. 
His outer ear is perhaps miraculous. He can name keys, however 
close and swift the modulations. He can detect and follow each of 
the half-dozen individual lines of sound that may be in making at 
one and the same moment. But lacking the inner ear, he cannot 
trace the soul of what is engaging his attention. There is a passage 
in “‘Fifine” (section xlii) that reveals Browning’s consideration of 
this attitude towards this art: 


And, music: what? that burst of pillared cloud by day 

And pillared fire by night, was product, must we say, 

Of modulating just, by enharmonic change,— 

The augmented sixth resolved,—from out the straighter seta 
Of D sharp minor,—leap of disimprisoned thrall,— 

Into thy light and life, D major natural? 


V 

Though no art can, strictly as art, outline a doctrine, it is 
possible to abstract a doctrine from works of poetry, painting, and 
sculpture because the makers can impose facts on their forms; 
and facts can speak with intellectual precision. “Macbeth” names 
covetousness and murder for evil things. Hogarth’s “‘Rake’s 
Progress” and ‘“Harlot’s Progress” propound the misery that 
attends on sin. Less palpably, but as surely as the original living 
body that it represents, Michelangelo’s statue of ‘The Pensive 
Man”’ (Il Penseroso) argues the calm beauty that comes of a life 
of pure thought. 

The case is otherwise with music (and with architecture, which 
has been called “frozen music’). Music cannot offer facts or 
represent actualities. We can therefore take from it nothing of an 
exact intellectual character. Yet the essence of all doctrines of 
moral good can be expressed by music in a way that makes it the 
supreme moral art. 
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This is not, of course, the opinion of every one, for not every one 
is in the literal sense musical; but it has been the general opinion 
of philosophers from the time of Plato at least. And that music 
should have this power is in the nature of things: music appeals to 
the soul directly, poetry and the other arts indirectly, reaching the 
soul through the mind or intellect. 

Browning alone among poets has been able to deal adequately 
with this theme, though many essayists have come as near to him 
as prose allows. In “Pauline”, his earliest surviving work, he 
treats it somewhat nebulously. In “Master Hughes” he treats 
it with unique scientific knowledge, and in “A Toccata of Galuppi’s”’ 
with a disturbing emotional force. In “Charles Avison”, a work 
of his old age, he argues it exhaustively— 


I state it thus: 
There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man than comes of music. 


In “Abt Vogler” he expounds it with the greatest spiritual fervour, 
and so with the greatest art,— 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 


In ‘‘Fifine” he deals with it with the keenest philosophical exacti- 
tude, so that when one has mastered the tangled constructions of 
such a passage as the following (from section lxi) one feels there is 
nothing more to be said on the subject: 


Ah, Music, wouldst thou help! Words struggle with the weight 
So feebly of the False, thick element between 

Our soul, the True, and Truth! which, but that intervene 
False shows of things, were reached as easily by thought 
Reducible to word, as now by yearnings wrought 

Up with thy fine free force, oh Music, that canst thrid, 
Electrically win a passage through the lid 

Of earthly sepulchre, our words may push against, 

Hardly transpierce as thou! Not dissipate, thou deign’st, 
So much as tricksily elude what words attempt 

To heave away, i’ the mass, and let the soul, exempt 

From all that vapoury obstruction, view, instead 

Of glimmer underneath, a glory overhead. 

Not feebly, like our phrase, against the barrier go 

In suspirative swell the authentic notes I know, 

By help whereof, I would our souls were found without 

The pale, above the dense and dim which breeds the doubt! 
But Music, dumb for you, withdraws her help from me;.. . 
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VI 


The complementary question to that concerning the moral 
significances of art relates to the creative artist. Must the man be 
“good” to make ‘‘good” art? Or can such art be made by a “bad” 
man? Put more concretely, can music be written, say for a religion, 
by a composer who does not believe in that religion, and yet be 
music that shall be what the believers want? 

One opinion on these questions is given by Ernest Newman, 

“In order to write noble music a man does not need to be a noble man. 
He might be the wickedest man on earth, and still able to write exceedingly 
moral literature, art or music. The artist is, in fact, an actor. He is not 
the character he is painting; he simply acts a character for the time being. 
There is no more reason for a man to be religious in order to write religious 
music than there is for a man to commit murder in order to describe the 
sensations of a murderer”’. 


Now it is obvious that men seemingly base have made art that 
is of high spiritual power. But were the men actually base? That 
is the great question; and later an answer may be found in the case 
of Beethoven. It is obvious also that men actually base have made 
art that is apparently of this high spiritual power. And now the 
question that emerges is, can that art truly have that power? If 
the answer to this is the emphatic ‘“‘yes” given in the passage just 
quoted, then either all art is pretence, or there is no such thing as 
cause and effect in the actions of man. Then the man of despair 
and sadness can sing with the joy of a bird, and the Oriental can 
write Occidental poetry and paint Occidental scenes in such a way 
that none shall suspect his origin: and the term “native” must go 
out of our vocabulary. But it happens that no musician known to 
be of gloomy temperament has ever written such a strain of un- 
premeditated joy as, for example, the Pastorale with Variations 
of Mozart. Nor has any Japanese or Chinese painter painted English 
scenes without investing them with the spirit and even the physical 
appearance that his pictures of his own land have. Nor again has 
any creator of the music which the Christian Church has taken to 
its heart been a declared unbeliever. If art is acting, then art is 
imitation, and in this connection imitation is insincerity. 

Wagner has been made the grand support of the theory that a 
man and his art are not one, especially by the music critic quoted 
above. He was admittedly a man of many bad parts. As a friend 
he was evil. Nevertheless, declare his apologists, his music is the 
music of nobility, chastity, pure love, and lofty religion; and the 
world in general is of their opinion. Yet a few of us think differently. 


‘ 
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Hearing it at orchestral concerts, with no knowledge of the opera 
situations to which it is “applied” and with no knowledge of the 
man to prejudice us, we have been repelled by his music as strongly 
as any twentieth century “modernist” musician has been repelled 
by what he considers the “moral priggishness” of Beethoven. 
And we were repelled because of a strain of falseness we felt in it,— 
a strain of unreality, like that felt when one is near a painted actor. 
We have admired the composer’s skill. We have gloried in the 
mighty building-up of sound in the scene of the honouring of Hans 
Sachs at the close of The Mastersingers. Yet in Wagner’s total art 
we have found justification of the dictum pronounced by young 
Ruskin in the second volume of “‘Modern Painters’ ,—‘‘There is in 
all the works of such men a taint and stain, and jarring discord, 
darker and louder exactly in proportion to the moral deficiency.” 


VII 


Whether or not a musician cares for “morality” in music, he 
finds it incorporated as an essential quality in Beethoven’s works; 
the composer has said this is so, and the world in general has 
recognised it. 

Whether or not we like to learn of things doubtful or discreditable 
in connection with such a man as Beethoven, we have to admit their 
existence. He suffered from a syphilitic disease. His habits were 
unclean, his manners bad. And his religion—conventionally 
regarded—was not sound. For these and other oddities he has 
been harshly condemned by certain modern critics,—though 
warmly welcomed for the support he apparently gives to their theory 
that a man and his art are not one. 

Let us first consider the items already particularised. His adverse 
critics say that his disease proves him a careless frequenter of the 
stews of Bonn and Vienna. But the greater part of the millions of 
sufferers from syphilitic disease have their curse from birth, the sins 
of the fathers being visited upon the children. Who is to say that 
this might not have been Beethoven’s sad experience? And if it 
were not, who is to say that youthful sexual lapses prove a man evil ? 
Is Wordsworth to be condemned with Beethoven? 

His habits were bad. He would spit upon the floor. And he 
probably washed his body even less frequently than Charles and 
Mary Lamb washed theirs. But he came from a poverty-stricken 
home, with a drunken father,—a home for which he had to become 
responsible while yet a child. In a place of this kind good manners 
would not be formed, nor personal cleanliness thought of. Moreover, 
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his mind worked always interiorly when he became a man. Ex- 
ternalities had no value for him. Not for him a desire for the silks 
and satins and the voluptuous surroundings Wagner craved. Nor for 
him the waste of time,—as he conceived it,—compelled by social 
politeness. All must go that might hinder his art, as nothing must 
go that might help it. 

As for his religion,—it is to be remembered that in Beethoven’s 
time all European creeds and beliefs were changing while the world 
turned from the eighteenth century to the nineteenth. An old man 
like Haydn, simple and unquestioning, could remain in an estab- 
lished religion through such a period. A young man like Beethoven 
could not. And if a creed and a Beethoven deny one another, it is 
surely the creed that must be questioned, not the man. For it is 
men like Beethoven who make religion in the first place: as they 
change, religion must change; and change it does, as history proves. 

I will now give an example of the modern “‘realistic”’ criticism 
of Beethoven, as its advocates call it, from the pen of the English 
music critic already quoted. 


“It is natural that we should credit the man with all the moral grandeur 
of the composer. . . . It is customary to represent him as invariably right in 
his dealings with his brother’s wife and his nephew Karl. . . . The brother’s 
wife may not have been a model of virtue; but she must have found it rather 
hard to be treated as a moral leper by a brother-in-law who was himself 
paying a terrible penalty for having contracted a loathsome disease. It 
is usual, again, to regard the nephew as a monster of iniquity and ingratitude. 
But the gloomy, ill-tempered, deaf, intolerant old man was no fit guardian 
for a high-spirited child. He beat him, sometimes unmercifully: he neglected 
his food and even his personal cleanliness. Who can read the court evidence 
without feeling that the poor child had been made the victim of Beethoven’s 
moral intolerance and hatred of the mother? One sentence in particular 
has a strange pathos about it. Asked ‘where he would rather live—at his 
mother’s or his uncle’s’ the little fellow (he was then aged twelve) replied, 
‘He would rather live at his uncle’s, if he had but a companion, as his uncle 
was hard of hearing and he could not talk to him’. If ever a man fairly 
came under the suspicion of having a child’s moral murder on his conscience 
it was Beethoven.” 


This shows that the modern realistic criticism goes further to the 
extreme than any of the older sentimental criticism it would de- 
molish ; and also that it is less intelligent. It represents Beethoven 
as a prime case for the attention of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, by whose side a Mr. Squeers is almost a Mr. 
Chips. It holds him up as that worst of human monsters,—the 
being who tortures a child out of hatred of his parents; thus making 
him more of a fool than any Mr. Dombey of fiction who hates his 
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daughter for not being a son. It also overlooks the evidence a 
judge would most carefully charge on the jury,—namely, the child’s 
statement that, could he but have a companion of his own age, he 
would rather live with his uncle than with his mother. Beaten 
unmercifully, says the critic, practically starved, left unwashed, and 
so forth, and ‘‘morally murdered’’,—yet (says the witness himself) 
preferring this to the alternative, which is life with his mother. We 
must feel that the critic has miscoloured the situation in order to 
arrive, not at the truth, but at an argumentative conclusion; and 
that he has failed to understand the facts he states. 

Hamlet shows his mother the two pictures of his father and uncle, 
—the one “‘so excellent a king, that was, to this, Hyperion toa satyr’’. 
Beethoven as a satyr is shown by the realistic critic. Let him be 
shown next by a sentimental one, not exactly as a Hyperion, but as 
a being almost over-intense in his religious convictions and practices ; 
the sentimental critic being the French writer, Romain Rolland: 


“To Beethoven God was the greatest, the most veal of realities, as can be 
judged from his every thought. He looked upon God sometimes as an 
equal, sometimes as a master. He regarded Him variously as a companion 
through life, one to be treated with rough frankness,—as a tyrant to be 
cursed for His tyranny,—as a part and parcel of his own Ego,—as a heavy- 
handed parent who did not spare the rod (the son of Johann von Beethoven 
had experienced the effectiveness of that sort of treatment!) But, whatever 
the shape with which the moment cloaked Him, He was always at Beethoven’s 
side. . . . Other friends might vanish, but He was always there. 

‘Beethoven harassed him continuously, with complaints, with questions 
and reproach. Two voices were ever at argument in his mind. Everywhere 
in his works you will find traces of these dialogues of the soul,—or, rather, 
of two souls in one, united, and yet in opposition,—joined, but whether in 
combat or embrace one can scarcely tell. One thing is sure, however, that 
one of those two voices was the voice of God.” 


Such analysis as this explains the man’s every thought and action. 
And it explains his art, proving that man and art are one. Thus it 
achieves the sole end and aim of criticism. On the other hand, such 
expositions as those of the realistic critic make confusion worse 
confounded by setting up contradictions that mock the laws of nature 
and the simple rules of logic. 

Philosophers and artists of every age, indeed, declare that work 
for art makes for moral goodness in the worker. The art may be a 
practical occupation, whence Ruskin says: ‘“‘A man taught to plough, 
to row or steer well, is already educated in many essential moral 
habits’. Or it may be in one of the fine occupations, whence Michel- 
angelo says: “The endeavour to make something perfect must 
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establish purity and religion in the soul”. One of Bacon’s many 
pronouncements on this theme is, “‘Poesy serveth and conferreth to 
magnanimity, morality and delectation, and therefore it is ever 
thought to have some participation of divineness”. Havelock Ellis 
repeats the old Platonic conception in these terms,—‘‘For the artist, 
life is always a discipline”. And Debussy found that even simple 
chastity was common among the men of artistic genius he knew, 
because ‘“‘Art is feminine, and they are the most uncompromising of 
lovers’. All this must surely be the case, since the artist is one who 
craves to say, in the words of Isaiah,—“‘I shall see the travail of my 
soul, and shall be satisfied’’. 

Thus art helps the artist to goodness. He will have weaknesses 
as a man, since he is human. For these he will be condemned by 
men of what may be called pulpit judgment, but not by those of a 
free and liberal spirit. These last will see how small are his defects, 
both relatively and absolutely, and how, as in Beethoven’s case, the 
conflict of innate good with latent evil is a brave conflict, ending in 
victory for the good. And they will see that, since moral weakness 
turns the man in upon himself and thereby deadens his perceptions 
of the world of which his art must be the expression, moral weakness 
must be, and is, opposed by him, if only out of his ambition to see 
that world brightly and clearly and to have the strength to record 
his vision. 


Vill 


I have already touched upon the thought that art designed to 
serve the end of good, but produced without sincerity (whether or not 
the insincerity be conscious in the artist) is repellant. This leads to 
the associated thought,—can art be produced deliberately to serve 
the ends of evil, and yet prove attractive to the person who as a rule 
strives to avoid evil? Experience shows that it can. It can be 
“applied” to anything, until it reaches the state we call indecent. 
Then it becomes vulgar and passes out of art’s domain. 

Art that is not basely produced, however, but that is basely or 
wrongly used, can be turned into this category of the immoral. There 
is nothing in life and nature, not excepting even the most intimate 
human relations, that art cannot honourably deal with. This is 
proved by such poems as Carewe’s “‘A Rapture’ and such sculptures 
as Rodin’s ‘‘The Kiss’. But if the devil has power over us, we can 
respond to this art as to something seductive. The Barcarolle from 
Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffman has brought many a person to the 
melting point, even those who have no knowledge of its place in the 
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opera. Eighty years ago young people were warned against Chopin. 
There are still elderly professors who will play themes from 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde and chuckle, saying, ‘““That’s positively 
immoral!” 

This truth was clearly recognised by Puritans and Pietists. 
William Prynne, for example, in his “Histrio-Mastix” of 1633 
affirms that “No Christian dares deny that music itself is lawful, 
useful, and commendable’’, but affirms that there is an “effeminate 
lust-provoking music’’ which, applied to stage-plays, is ‘‘inexpedient 
and unlawful unto Christians’. Plato says that if a man yield 
himself excessively to such music ‘“‘the nerves of his soul are cut 
out’. And that great musicians have feared it is shown by some- 
thing Palestrina said: ‘‘From my youth upwards I have ever held 
the misuse of music in horror, and most anxiously I have striven 
that nothing should proceed from my pen which should make any 
man more wicked or profane. I am now nearly an old man, and it 
befits me to direct my mind all the more assiduously to sublime and 
serious matters. For music exercises great influence over the 
minds of men, not merely cheering, but also guiding them”. Know- 
ledge of this power of art is what caused so many old theologians 
to condemn it entirely, being ignorant of its other power. 


IX 


The greater moral strength of music is due to the circumstance 
that it works solely by feeling. Since then in the end all arts have 
to work by the same, Walter Pater spoke truth when he said that 
every art aspires to the condition of music. This is so, even when 
the facts with which they occupy themselves are facts they alone 
can offer. Always must feeling emerge as our ultimate realisation. 
Otherwise there is no art in the final sense. 

Poetry, painting, and sculpture are restricted in respect of the 
emotions they can arouse by the restriction their nature imposes on 
their repertory or vocabulary of facts. Music is unrestricted. 
(Architecture,—that “frozen music’”—has power to express only 
a few of the more abstract emotions.) Consequently music begins. 
its existence at the point where poetry, painting, and sculpture 
cease. It starts in feeling, and remains and ends in it. The feeling 
may be that which proceeds directly from some object of nature 
or of another art, so that the musician may give it a title,—as 
Spring, By the Stream, Till Eulenspiegel, Il Penseroso (after Michel- 
angelo’s statue), or Sposalizio (after Raphael’s wedding picture). 
From any example of perfect art, in any of the forms, the musician 
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who perceives its music can take that music and make it the subject 
of his composition. It was Beethoven who said, “There is a picture 
in each of my works’’. 

Now since each and all of the arts must in this way flow forth 
in feeling, so that the musician can continue the flow in his own 
particular art, Balzac cannot be wholly right when he says in 
““Gambara’”’,—‘‘ Music alone has the power to make us penetrate 
into ourselves; the other arts offer us only eccentric (that is irregular, 
decentralised) pleasures’’, or, more fully in “‘Massimila Doni’ :— 


“The other arts impose definite creations on the mind; those of music 
are infinite. We are obliged to accept the ideas of the poet, the picture of 
the painter, the statue of the sculpture; but each one of us interprets music 
according to his own pain or joy, his own hopes or despairs. Where the 
other arts fetter our thoughts by fixing them on some predetermined thing, 
music sets them free to play with the whole of nature, which it has the power 
to express for us”’. 


This cannot be wholly right, since for the altogether sensitive 
being who is musical in the literal sense, no object of art, as no 
object of nature, “‘fetters the mind”. It holds it to its fact for a 
moment, and then releases it. Precisely the same occurs with a 
lovely word of pregnant character: the word keeps the attention 
for a moment while its immediate significance is observed and 
applied, and then it becomes as Keats’ “magic casements, opening 
on the foam of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn’’. 

Being thus beyond the rational, music is beyond the material. 
It can imitate nothing. The composer may write music for the 
Ten Commandments or for as clearly defined a subject as Winter, 
but he will picture nothing, except in the natural way that a word 
or a tone of the voice pictures the matter it is concerned with. 
Thus the storm in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony is not an imitation 
of a storm, but an expression of the feelings of awe a storm calls 
up in us. 

The feeling will be that of ethos or that of pathos. It is that of 
ethos, which is lofty character, in such a work as Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony, and of pathos—which in this connection is impassioned 
feeling—in such a work as Beethoven’s C minor or Choral Symphony. 
The one work is a symphonie ethétique, the other a symphonie 
pathétique ; and it is interesting to note that when Beethoven 
called his piano Sonata in C minor, Op. 13, a Sonata pathétique, he 
was proudly and defiantly asserting the change in music that had 
come about in response to the changed moral and religious ideology 
of Europe. : 
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X 


Music, then, dwells in the primal sea of feeling, out of which all 
things arise, and into which they must return. And herein lies its 
virtue for all moral concerns, and its immediate superiority over 
other means of artistic expression. Thus we can see now how finely 
Browning expounds the difference between the art of sound and 
that of words in the long passage quoted from “‘Fifine’’. Our soul, 
he says, is the True. External to the soul is Truth. Intervening is 
the False, which is as an earthly sepulchre, against which words 
can but push, while music can electrically thread it. Or in another 
figure, the False is an obscuring cloud. Words batter against the 
cloud, in swelling sighs of desire to heave it away in the mass. 
Music does not even condescend to dissipate it, but instead eludes 
it playfully, and so attains the vision of the glory overhead. 

It is by metaphor that words act in this connection,—man’s 
realisation, as Bacon says, that ‘““The same footsteps of Nature are 
impressed upon the various subjects of the world.” There is no 
greater wonder in the intellectual world than metaphor, by which 
material and spiritual are linked and shown to be essentially one. 
But metaphor is indirect, calling for the combined action of mind 
and imagination, whereas music is direct and immediate. We know 
it and its meaning as we know Nature and Nature’s meaning. 

Consequently the moral power of music must be not only 
complete, since music is the completion of the other arts, but 
incomparably the greater. It cannot descend to the low emotional 
level of Pope’s 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 


But seen too oft, familiar with her face 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


But it can be as modestly simple as Longfellow’s ‘A Psalm of Life’’ 
or as complex and vast, as Milton or Isaiah. De Quincey said: 
“In order to be a moralist of the first rank,—that is, to carry a 
great moral truth with heart-shaking into the mind,—a moralist 
must begin by being a poet”. Such a poet was Plato, as Browning 
at twenty displays in the passage in “Pauline” which starts: 
“And my choice fell not so much on a system as a man”, and as 
Shelley asserts in these terms: “The truth and splendour of his 
imagery and the melody of his language are the most intense it 
is possible to conceive; he rejected the harmony of the epic, dramatic 
and lyric forms, because he sought to kindle a harmony in thoughts 
divested of shape and action”. Bacon also was such a poet, of whom 
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Shelley again says: ‘‘ His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm 
which satisfies the sense, no less than the almost superhuman 
wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect; it is a strain which 
distends and then bursts the circumference of the reader’s mind, 
and pours itself forth together with it into the universal element 
with which it has perpetual sympathy”. 

It is clear from these last words how art of the “high moral 
sublime’”’ flows forth to music. It is also clear how the great musician, 
though not greater than the Miltons, Bacons, Platos, and Isaiahs, 
is equally great with them in all the spiritual matters in which their 
greatness ultimately rests. And clear, then, must be the influence on 
the world,—if it be rightly taken,—of Palestrina, Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, and Beethoven: the solitary five who stand alone among 
musicians in technical power, aesthetic beauty, and heart-shaking 
moral force. 

The history of the art proves all this. Greece produced the 
Promethean myth, but not music as we know it. Rome evolved 
the glorious Republican ideal and won free from the superstitions 
of a dead religion, but our musical art was still not known to her. 
Not until the morality which formed the Christian religion became 
active in the consciousness of men, with its principles and emotions 
of faith, hope, love, wonder, joy, and the rapture we call mystical, 
did music as we know it arise. And very soon it advanced from the 
pure spirituality of Palestrina to the Baconian philanthropia of 
Beethoven, because very soon that Christian morality filled the 
consciousness of men, even if it did not influence all their actions. 
Palestrina sang ‘‘God is love’’, and expressed the beauty of holiness. 
Beethoven sang ‘‘Man also is love’, and expressed the beauty of 
goodness. And sometimes he shouted it, as in the Choral Symphony, 
where he proclaims: ‘‘O ye millions, I embrace you, Here’s a joyful 
kiss for all’. 

Here is one of the supreme wonders of this art. We may 
abandon a religion, but its musical art will still move us as it originally 
moved those for whom it was first written. Palestrina lifts the 
protestant, Bach (rightly performed) the agnostic, and Beethoven 
the man or woman who, out of personal fear, has fallen back on 
superstitition. It moves us by working on our imaginations, through 
our emotions and our sense of beauty. And it moves our imagina- 
tions to the moral goodness we desire and delight in. Martin Luther 
therefore can say of serious music,—‘‘Next unto Theologia I give 
the place and highest honour to Musica, for thereby all anger is 
forgotten, the devil is driven away, unchastity, pride and other 
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blasphemies are expelled’. And Sir Thomas Browne can say 
even of “that vulgar and tavern-music” that it has “something in 
it of divinity more than the ear discovers; it is an hieroglyphical 
and shadowed lesson of the whole world and creatures of God, such 
as the whole world, well-understood, would afford the understanding”’. 
To be well-understood is to be well-imagined ; and in Shelley’s words, 
“‘The great instrument of moral good is the imagination’’. 

Envy, hatred and malice may exist among musicians and 
indifference among average and normal music-lovers. But as 
surely as the heat of the sun affects life in the lowest depths of the 
sea (which life, indeed, it has made), so surely great music, if absorbed 
with imagination only once in a while, must affect us in the deeper 
parts of our natures. This is not rhetoric. It is not devout 
ejaculation. It is sober truth, the truth of history. 

Music of a certain kind so worked on Confucius that for a long 
period afterwards he felt it unworthy to eat the flesh of animals. 
And he evolved this pronouncement of the challenge music issues 
to us: “If a man be without the virtues proper to humanity, what 
has he to do with the rites of propriety? And what has he then 
to do with music?” 


Reviews of Music 


Smyth, Ethel. Ovgan Prelude on a traditional Irish air. (Boosey & Co.) 2s. 


It is surprising that Dame Ethel has waited so many years since the 
publication of her rather Brahmsian Chorale Preludes before being tempted 
to write again for the organ. One can be sure that she had not overlooked 
the existence of the earlier pieces, for one of them, transposed and orchestrated, 
did service as an interlude in The Prison. 

The present Prelude, while lacking the academic interest (as well as the 
irksome C clef) of the former set, is a fair, if slight, example of Dame Ethel’s 
art. A four-part harmonisation of the Irish air alternating line by line with 
free recitative forms its simple construction. The piece could be read at sight 
by any organist of average ability. F. A. 


Webern, Anton. String Quartet, Op. 28 (Miniature Score). (Hawkes & Son.) 
Sole Selling Agents: Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., London. 2s. 6d. 


Thirty years have passed since the first composition of Anton Webern 
written for string quartet, his Funf Saize fur Streichquartett, Opus 5, was 
performed before a small audience in Vienna. It startled more amazement 
than it found understanding. The listeners, though prepared for something 
unusual, expected to hear a composition in the line of Schénberg’s second 
String Quartet. But here was a work even more condensed in form and 
radical in style. It took the public nearly twenty years to see in this work 
a creation unique of its kind, which some would admire, others dislike, but 
of which all would agree that it has to be considered as a perfect realisation 
of the composer’s intention. 

We can see to-day that Webern drew the logical conclusions from the 
stylistic development in nineteenth century post-romantic music with even 
more rigour than Schénberg. A close study of the dates of their works and 
a comparison of their style might reveal to everyone the fact, known to all 
their friends, that Webern forced his former teacher into an attitude of musical 
radicalism alien to Schénberg’s earlier compositions; an attitude which can 
already be traced in Webern’s Passacaglia for Orchestra, Opus 1, and is fully 
developed in his songs and pieces for violin and piano, Opus 3 to Opus 7. 

The first result of this tendency was the abandonment of the usual 
symphonic form, which still exists in the two first movements of Schénberg’s 
second String Quartet. The idea of inventing themes which shall be 
developed, is relinquished. Instead, a number of short melodic formulae are 
invented and put together like the pattern of a mosaic. 

This technique leads to an aphoristic style, which leaves no space whatever 
for the development of harmonic cadences. The result of this condensed 
method of composition is ‘‘Atonality’’. It will be the task of the theorists 
of a coming generation of musicians to show that for this new style also, 
which seems to be free from all relations to the past, the same harmonic rules 
exist as for classical and romantic music, only in a modified form adapted 
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to the abbreviated musical language of these compositions. It seems to me 
also worth stating that the word ‘‘atonal’”’ was never used in the beginning 
by Schénberg or his friends. It appeared for the first time in a pamphlet 
of Josef Mathias Hauer and was taken up by some critics. Schénberg himself 
used the expression ‘‘atonical” for his new style, indicating by this term 
that his new harmonic style was not based on the predominance of a single 
tonic, but that each tone of the chromatic scale could attain the significance 
of a new harmonic centre, comparable to that which the tonic formed in 
classical and romantic music. But atonal composition could not be a last aim. 
The pointillistic writing, the combination of short expressive melodic patches, 
was suitable for Webern’s short pieces of music with a duration of two or 
three minutes, but not for extended compositions. Therefore the period of 
Atonality marked only the adventure from symphonic style to something 
new, which again enabled the composer to write longer movements. This 
new style is the Twelve-tone system invented by J. M. Hauer, but developed 
and perfected by Schénberg. 

It would be interesting to demonstrate that twelve-tone composition is 
nothing else than the return to very old principles. The whole work is based 
on a melodic idea—in the Platonic sense—which has to contain all the 
twelve tones of the scale. In its first state of creation the melodic idea does 
not possess a rhythmical shape; but only such ideas can be used, as are apt 
to undergo a process of transformation comparable to the theme of a fugue. 

Beyond that quality the melodic idea of a twelve-tone composition has to 
possess all the qualities of a theme destined for a symphonic work. These 
demands put a check to some extent to the creative fantasy; but by these 
severe demands the composer may reach the highest level of perfection, as 
Berg in his Violin-Concerto. 

Webern has written his second String Quartet in the twelve-tone technique, 
which he masters in his own way. The composition consists of three move- 
ments, built on the same melodic idea. One single interval, a diminished 
octave, isolated by pauses, is predominant in the first movement (moderato) ; 
it appears in nearly every bar, either in its ascending or descending form. 
In the second movement (comodo) a group of three tones, an augmented 
octave followed by an ascending sixth, plays the same part in the 
architecture. In the third movement (molto mosso) a group of four tones 
form the nucleus of the composition: the interval of the ascending augmented 
octave, followed in the same direction by the minor third and the diminished 
octave. ' 

The style of composition shows all the characteristic traits of Webern’s 
works. It is only in certain moments of highest tension that all the instru- 
ments play together. The melodic line is frequently interrupted by short 
pauses, a procedure conveying an impression of agitation and unrest. It is 
impossible to apply the usual standard to this new work of Webern. He is 
a musician of astounding originality, an artist sui generis, whose style is 
formed by his personality and therefore cannot be followed or imitated by 
anyone who has not had the same emotional experiences. 

It does not diminish the importance of the composer, when we see in his 
art a late and subtle blossom of a long evolution. It will only do justice to 
him and to his efforts, to fight against the torrent of time with unbroken 
confidence in his ideals. E. W. 


ase 
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MUSIC RECEIVED 


Finzi, Gerald. Seven Unaccompanied Part-Songs. (Oxford University Press 
[Milford].) 2s. 
Maconchy, Elizabeth. String Quartet, No. 3, Op. 15. (Hinrichsen Edition.) 


5s. 
Milford, Robin. A Book of Songs. (Oxford University Press [Milford].) 5s. 
Raphael, Giinter. Smetana Suite for orchestra. Op. 40. (Hinrichsen 
Edition.) 25s. 
‘Rowley, Alec. Sonate pour Piano. (Durand & Cie, Paris.) 20 fr. 
Vivaldi, Antonio. Concerto in B minor, Op. 3, No. 10. (Hinrichsen Edition.) 
6s. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Die Haydn-Uberlieferung. By Jens Peter Larsen. Pp. 335. (Einar Munks- 
gaard, Copenhagen.) Dan. Kr. 20. 


(Mention in these lists neither implies nor precludes subsequent review. ] 


Gramophone Records 


Brahms : Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat major. Op. 83. 


Wilhelm Backhaus and the Saxon State Orchestra conducted by Karl 
Bohm. 


His Master’s Voice DB 3930-35. 36s. 


There have been two previous sets of this work—Rubinstein and the 
L.S.O. (Coates), and Schnabel and the B.B.C. (Boult)—both good sound 
pieces of work and each outstanding in its own day: but to compare these 
three versions does more than merely emphasize the extent of recent progress 
in the technical sphere of recording. The Rubinstein sounds jaded to modern 
ears and Schnabel plods at times, neither team giving the impression of 
having seen the work whole and as a vital organism. 

This is where the new issue scores most tellingly. We are carried along 
by a refreshing all-through drive; Karl Bohm knits the texture together most 
skilfully, contriving a series of seemingly effortless joins between phrases, 
thus camouflaging one of Brahms’ best-known and most serious weaknesses. 

The recording is clean, clear and well-balanced, giving prominence to a 
great deal of detail that is almost always lost in the concert-hall. The essential 
grandeur and spaciousness of the design are magnificently realised, and readers 
are recommended to take a remarkable opportunity of reminding themselves 
that “civilisation” is not yet an Allied monopoly. 


Chabrier : Espana. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia LX 880. 6s. 


To despise Espana, played as it is here, presupposes a poor appreciation 
of fine showmanship. Apart from virtuoso playing throughout, there is a 
superb dramatic touch at the end of the first side which alone makes the 
record worth having. A Philharmonic audience so far forget its inherent 
dignity as to enjoy Chabrier before Christmas, and any listener in the mood 
for good light entertainment will thoroughly enjoy this record on a sensitive 
gramophone. The recording is appropriate and the general effect invigorating. 

G.N. S. 


Liszt: Etudes de Concert. No. 2 in F minor. (La Leggierezza.) No. 3 in 
D flat major. 


Louis Kentner. 
Columbia DX 960. 4s. 


Although both might become mere virtuoso pieces if wrongly played, these 
two Etudes are essential to collectors of Liszt and to all interested in super- 
lative piano technique and sensitive style. In this single record Mr. Kentner 
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again proves himself one of the finest Liszt interpreters of our time. His 
pianistic ability as well as his fine sense of line make this record a joy to 
listen to. If in the reviewer’s estimation the D flat major Etude is the finer, 
the F minor is also well worth an intelligent hearing. The various piano 
registers are all faithfully recorded. M. H. 


Mozart : Overtures, Die Entfuihrung aus dem Serail and Le Nozze di Figaro. 
The Saxon State Orchestra conducted by Karl Béhm. 
His Master’s Voice DB 4692. 6s. 


These two overtures have the spaciousness of the full pre-war B.B.C. 
Orchestra together with a polish equivalent to that of the London Phil- 
harmonic. Béhm here adopts a crisp, racy style, quite different from his 
treatment of the Brahms Concerto noticed above and beautifully suited to 
the music in hand. The performances are faithfully recorded and will lead 
no purist astray. G.N.S. 


Prokofiev : Peter and the Wolf. Op. 67. (An Orchestral Fairy-tale.) 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Serge Koussevitsky. 
(Narrator, Richard Hale.) 


His Master’s Voice DB 3900-3902. 18s. 


Written for a children’s concert this work contains many fine points too 
subtle for a child to appreciate ; though the work as a whole should prove both 
instructive and entertaining to the young. The tonal quality of the various 
instruments is well portrayed by naming them after different animals, etc., 
and by giving to each a special theme. 

An interesting feature of the work is that it displays aspects of Prokofiev’s 
varied styles of composition; for example, Peter or the string quartet, moves 
with a gay little tune reminiscent of the Classical Symphony, indeed, one is 
tempted to wonder if at some time Prokofiev toyed with the idea of a 
classical quartet. Although the orchestral combination is an unusual one 
(string-quartet, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, three horns, timpani and bass- 
drum) the ensemble is well carried out; as are the duets between the various 
instruments, the most notable being Peter and the bird (string-quartet and 
flute), and the cat and bird (clarinet and flute). An outstanding example of 
fine writing occurs on side five where there is a variation on Peter’s theme 
combined with those of the cat and bird. The passages for three horns are 
written in Prokofiev’s most characteristic style and are typically assertive 
though one doubts if their unorthodox harmonic sequences will prove under- 
standable to children. 

The narrative is well written, for apart from telling the story it points out 
special instrumental effects, e.g. the duck continuing to quack while inside 
the wolf. Richard Hale speaks the narrative with clear enunciation, but his 
style of voice-production is too reminiscent of Hollywood travel films to fall 
easily on English ears. 

Both the solo and concerted playing are efficient and spritely and the 
recording is less hard than the usual American type. M. H. 
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Wagner : Die Walkiive (Act II). 


Wotan - - - - Hans Hotter (Alfred Jerger). 
Briinnhilde - - - Marta Fuchs (Ella Flesch). 
Fricka - - - - Margarete Klose. 
Siegmund - Lauritz Melchior. 
Sieglinde Lotte Lehmann. 
Hunding Emanuel List. 
The Berlin State Opera Orchestra conducted by Bruno Seidler-Winkler, 
and 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Bruno Walter. 
His Master’s Voice DB 3719-28. 60s. 


The sides on which Lotte Lehmann appears (12, 13, 14, 19 and 20) were 
made in Vienna—the remainder in Berlin. The latter are newer, more faithful 
and generally more successful, and sides six and eleven, which give the 
closing bars of the first and second scenes, may be described as the finest 
achievements in the album. In this version the second scene, between 
Briinnhilde and Wotan, reaches the most consistently high quality, and we 
can only regret that considerable cuts have been made—there are five in all 
and they amount to nearly a hundred bars. 

Hans Hotter’s Wotan is finer vocally than anything else in the set, and the 
dramatic honours are divided more or less evenly between him and Seidler- 
Winkler whose handling of the orchestra is a model of complete clarity 
combined with subtle tonal shading. We strongly recommend the entire 
recording, but if a selection must be made the first six records will probably 
be found the most satisfying. 


London Concerts 


The Maurice Miles String Orchestra made its first appearance at Wigmore 
Hall on 26th January. It is a small, highly-skilled body of players which 
should achieve an even finer ensemble with continued practice. The most 
interesting feature of the programme was the first performance of Gerald 
Finzi’s Dies Natalis—a sincere, moving and entirely unpretentious work 
with a very beautiful vocal line. For its effect it depends almost entirely 
upon the interweaving and continuous fusion of a handful of lyrical elements 
that seem to derive alternately from L’Enfance du Christ, the Elgar of the 
Serenade (op. 20) and the more tranquil and reflective strain of Warlock. 
The depth of feeling and strength of purpose shown in this cantata are most 
satisfying. Elsie Suddaby was the soloist. The Bach D minor Concerto 
was unbalanced by Geoffrey Tankard’s ponderously un-Bachian scale of 
dynamics, and the writer felt that a harpsichord weuld have been more 
appropriate and less elephantine than a modern concert-grand. The 
remaining items were Ireland’s Concertino Pastovale and minor works by 
Geminiani and Holst. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The following day in Queen’s Hall the London Symphony Orchestra 
gave one of the most stimulating concerts of the war to an almost empty 
house. The first half, on strictly classical lines, consisted of Beethoven’s 
Coriolan Overture and Brahms’ B flat Piano Concerto, with Myra Hess 
as soloist. Premature and quite inexcusable ’cello and horn entries detracted 
from the effect of the Overture, and the Brahms Concerto only reached the 
real heights in the two middle movements. 

Moeran’s Symphony in G minor formed the second half of the concert, 
and it was to this that Dr. Heathcote Statham had devoted the lion’s share 
of the time at his two rehearsals. The performance was eloquent of the time 
and trouble he had taken and also of the enthusiasm of the L.S.O. The 
lamentably small audience seemed to be impressed, as well they might, 
with this intensely vital and cogent re-creation of one of the most significant 
symphonic works of our time. In this Symphony Moeran is discursive but 
not long-winded, though its predominantly sectional character gives a first 
impression of diffuseness which familiarity ultimately dispels. The terseness 
of its opening theme, the beauties of its lyrical moments, the writing for 
the oboe at the beginning of the third movement and the superb final coda 
with its heart-rending epilogue for solo ’cello—all these are true manifestations 
of genius. The empty house was a sorry reflection on the apathy of the London 
concert-goer: in these days particularly such enterprise needs encouragement, 
not indifference. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The first half of the Courtauld—Sargent concert given on 17th February 
was a real soloists’ outing. A clean and meticulously balanced performance 
of Bach’s second French Suite in B minor provided Geoffrey Gilbert with 
a fine opportunity to show his mastery of the flute—the Badinerie can seldom 
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have been taken so fast!—and the viola and ’cello-playing of Maurice Ward 
and Cedric Sharpe reached a very high standard. Schumann’s Concertstick 
for four horns and orchestra (op. 86) must have been a novelty for the vast 
majority of the audience: the soloist members of the L.P.O. gave a good 
straightforward account of the quartet material but did not all produce 
impeccable intonation all the time! This work is worth more than an 
occasional revival, it has many fine moments and the orchestration is more 
than usually efficient. Apparently, Schumann wanted two additional horns 
besides the soloists, but for some reason these were not forthcoming. William 
Walton’s Viola Concerto followed, with Frederick Riddle giving a clear and 
at times penetrating interpretation of the solo part. After the interval 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted what was in the main a strapping and 
boisterous version of Franck’s Symphony in D minor which seemed to take 
on a new vitality under the treatment; there was much to approve and little 
to criticise, but the old problem of the join between the first and second 
subjects of the last movement was not solved: the trumpets’ and trombones’ 
B major entry seemed as irrelevant as ever: even so, a good time was had 
by nearly all. 
* * * * * * * * * 

On 27th February the Royal Philharmonic Society gave their sixth and 
last concert of the season with the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Dr. Felix Weingartner. 

Nationalism in music is a limitation if it is conscious or deliberate—a 
strength only when natural and free. A large audience made it clear at 
once that they harboured no such petty prejudices as those which drive our 
less astute politicians demented. The programme has no doubt been 
described as one of ‘‘ Viennese Classics”: but Mozart’s E flat Symphony 
(K.543), the Brahms—Haydn Variations and Beethoven’s Symphony in A 
encompass a horizon far wider than that of any single locality known in the 
history of man. Perhaps this is only a long way of saying that great music 
remains universal. But this is a truth that will bear repeating in these times. 

The performances were all of fine quality. In the Mozart the fusion of 
the introductory Adagio into the first Allegro was displayed in its true colours 
as one of the finest of musical inspirations. The blending of the wind-band 
was a feature of the evening, particularly in the trio of the third movement 
where they excelled themselves with perfect pianissimo playing, while the 
finale went with a verve and sparkle reminiscent of Beecham. The Brahms 
Variations were taken rather, fast throughout, and it must remain a matter 
of opinion whether number seven really remained grazioso in spite of being 
hurried. The Beethoven began with a crisp and incisive rhythm which 
tended to become fiery in the last two movements and thus lost some of 
its exactitude. 

Throughout the concert Dr. Weingartner earned our very real gratitude 
for playing repeats which are often cut. The evening was a remarkable 
one and the audience realised the fact. 

It should be recorded that the London Philharmonic Orchestra gave their 
services on this occasion in recognition of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
work for music; and that in the absence of Thomas Matthews the Orchestra 
was led by Reginald Morley. 


* * * * * * * * * 
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The concert on 16th March terminated the Courtauld-Sargent series and 
was given by the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent. A fine performance of Ireland’s London Overture emphasised the 
pedestrian monotony of the bus conductor’s cry and showed the composer’s 
facility to be more technical than inventive. Prokofiev’s Nuits d’Egypte is 
rather flattered by the description Symphonic Suite, it is barely symphonic 
and does little more than anticipate Peter and the Wolf. The fifth and sixth 
movements, however, Antony and Cleopatra’s Death, are comparable in 
quality to some of Sibelius’ finest incidental pieces and well worth a place 
in the concert repertory. Rachmaninoff’s F sharp minor Piano Concerto 
should be brought to the notice of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer as a possible source 
of sickly sentimental snippets of occasional music for maudlin mid-Victorian 
melodramas. The brilliant playing of Moiseiwitsch and the fine ensemble 
could do nothing to hide the basic poverty of the material and the general 
looseness of construction. There are plenty of little-known concertos that 
would far better repay an equal amount of trouble. 

After the interval, Dr. Sargent obtained a performance of Schumann’s 
B flat Symphony which proved once and for all that the work is an eminently 
practical proposition. It should not be necessary to say this, but Schumann’s 
symphonies are ‘‘ known too little and rated too low”’ (to quote Dr. Wellesz’s 
recent dictum out of its context); and the average musician’s condemnation 
of Schumann’s orchestration seems to vary in degree in inverse proportion 
to his knowledge of it. This was the only first-class music in the programme 
and convincingly put all else to shame. 

The Courtauld—Sargent programmes could well be more accurate in listing 
the personnel of .the orchestra. 


* * * * * * * * * 


On 31st March, Sir Thomas Beecham conducted his last Sunday Concert 
prior to his world tour. The programme consisted of Mozart’s Paris Symphony 
(K. 297 in D), the Beethoven third Piano Concerto in C minor Op. 37, the 
Handel-Beecham Suite The Faithful Shepherd and Bizet’s Suite L’Arlesienne. 

The performance of the first two movements of the Mozart reached that 
particular point of perfection to which only the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas can attain. The finale would have been equally 
good if taken a trifle more slowly, when the orchestra would have been more 
comfortable. The soloist in the Beethoven was Noel Mewton-Wood, a young 
Australian pianist of great promise with a fine feeling for melodic line and 
an appreciation of the uses of careful tonal gradation. A broader view of 
Beethoven may suggest a more tempered staccato and a merit in under- 
statement which seldom appeals to youth. There was, however, a very 
definite promise of great achievement which we sincerely hope will be fulfilled. 
The orchestral share of the Concerto was slick, polished and ultra-rhythmical, 
providing a neat and effective ensemble: but the deeper qualities were not 
touched upon and the general impression remained superficial. 

After the interval two orchestral suites of short movements came as an 
anticlimax which was not sufficiently relieved by fine playing. This was an 
example of bad programme-building and must have tried the patience of 
a good many of us. 


* * * * * * * * 
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The Golder’s Green Hippodrome staged one of the finest concerts of the 
war on 7th April, when Albert Heinig conducted the London Symphony 
Orchestra in a programme consisting of Beethoven’s Coriolan Overture 
(played better than on 27th January), Elgar’s Nursery Suite, Tchaikovsky’s 
B flat minor Piano Concerto with Pouishnoff as soloist and Brahms’ E minor 
Symphony. 

There were one or two rough edges in the afternoon’s work, but these did 
not count for very much as the spirit of the music was realised throughout 
and proved in the Elgar that he is not an English prerogative even though the 
L.S.O. are notorious for their affinity with this composer. Pouishnoff’s 
interpretation of the Tchaikovsky was thoroughly convincing and the 
hackneyed old war-horse was shown in new and fascinating colours; the 
ensemble was beautifully managed and a meagre house appreciated its good 
fortune. The Brahms could have done with a larger orchestra and a concert- 
hall that was more efficient acoustically, but Albert Heinig showed a remark- 
able grip of the fundamental integrity of the work, and combined a fine 
clarity of detail with a sweeping continuity of expression that captured and 
held the interest of orchestra and audience alike. 

* * * * * * * * * 


The first of the London Philharmonic Orchestra’s three Beethoven 
concerts attracted a moderate audience to Queen’s Hall on 9th April. The 
third Leonora Overture was given a pungent dramatic performance in which 
at the same time the finer details were reproduced with clarity and precision. 
On this showing Basil Cameron is a great Beethoven conductor. 

The G major Piano Concerto was less successful: this work provides a 
severe test of those finer shades of musicianship that are rarely present in 
youth, and Moura Lympany did not seem to have come to terms with the 
spirit behind the notes. Subconsciously or otherwise the Philharmonic 
emphasized the hiatus by the fine quality of their own playing and strict 
attention to the conductor’s masterful conception of a work that is often 
ruined by cheap sentimentality. 

The Evoica Symphony went well from beginning to end. The interpreta- 
tion was exuberant and dynamic with but a momentary uncertainty in the 
slow movement. Presented with force and grandeur, as it always ought to 
be, this was live and stirring music: and our exhilaration was increased by the 
refreshing tendency of the horns to take risks (mostly successfully) and ‘‘ have 
a go”’ when the demands of sonority required them to do so. G. N.S. 


Hallé Concerts Society 


After the pronounced success of the Hallé Society’s tentative experiment 
during the months immediately following the outbreak of war, there was 
little doubt that the Committee would continue on similar lines. When the 
prospectus was issued a pleasant surprise awaited the more progressive 
element, for the usual list of well-tried and familiar masterpieces was accom- 
panied by a number of contemporary works, including Gordon Jacob’s 
Variations, Bliss’ Music for Strings, Vaughan Williams’ Serenade to Music 
(in the orchestral version), and Elgar’s arrangement of Handel’s Overture 
in D minor. It would be equally pleasant to record that the Manchester 
musical public found joy in supporting such praiseworthy enterprise, but 
alas! Manchester takes its classics very seriously and looks askance at new 
works. The season generally could be regarded as a series of variations 
on the two themes of “ box-office” and ‘‘novelty’”. Two concerts may be 
taken as providing the ostinato: that on 3rd March, with a programme 
consisting of the Gluck—Mottl Ballet Suite (first appearance at the Hallé), 
Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite and Walton’s Viola Concerto (both being performed 
for the second time only) and the Schubert C major Symphony; and the 
following Sunday’s Beethoven programme, with the Leonora, No. 3, the 
Violin Concerto and the Fifth Symphony. The first of these attracted a 
mere handful—it is doubtful if as many as a thousand felt it worth while 
attending—while for the second many hundreds were turned hungry away. 

During the early part of the season fairly scanty audiences were under- 
standable: the weather was excessively bad, Manchester’s population is now 
largely decentralised, and travelling on war-time Sundays is difficult. Mainly, 
it may be conjectured, on this account the concert of the customary Wagner 
excerpts, once intensely popular, only drew a moderate audience. It should 
be said, however, that Wagner concerts have been losing ground in recent 
years. The new generation of concert-goers—and there are many eager 
young faces in the auditorium nowadays—are not taking so kindly to Wagner 
as those of, say, ten years ago. Perhaps sentiment of the Teutonic type is 
in process of being debunked by the literal young people of to-day, or, 
alternatively, the Wagner idiom by familiarity is ceasing to surprise and 
charm. But it is too much to suggest that his emotional technique is yet 
in danger of retreating in public esteem as far as that of the eighteenth- 
century, and certainly this argument cannot be applied to that of Beethoven, 
as the attraction of the aforementioned concert conclusively proved. It 
may be that the new audiences have ceased to be pre-occupied with mundane 
affairs like “‘love”’, but here again the argument fails when recollecting the 
reception given to Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet at the last concert. That 
the war has nothing to do with the matter is equally evident from the fact 
that the rot set in several years ago. 

The conducting was mostly in the hands of Dr. Malcolm Sargent, but Sir 
Henry Wood directed two very successful cancerts—his genial personality 
is appreciated as much in Manchester as in London. The performances 
under Wood reached a reasonably high standard, without overmuch fuss and 
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bother and with not too much conductor obtruding between composer and 
performance. At the Beethoven concert he seemed to do little more than 
give the orchestra a friendly directing guidance, but it was sufficient to 
ensure generally excellent results. The one flaw in this concert was Albert 
Sammons’ neglect to conceive the Concerto in terms of poetry: his playing 
was assured, but to one listener at all events he was not smooth enough in 
the first movement and too smooth in the finale, while his cadenza in the 
Allegro was totally inappropriate. In Wood’s other concert the Haffner 
Symphony of Mozart was tolerably well done, but the Brahms Fourth 
was rather matter of fact. Sargent, during the course of the season, 
gave some excellent performances and a few slightly below standard. 
By this it is not to be inferred that the works were badly prepared: he is a 
very capable craftsman and knows his scores particularly well. Further, he 
is very patient and assiduous in rehearsal, but sometimes the result is that 
strange subconscious conviction that more attention has been given to the 
notes than to the spirit behind them. This may be hair-splitting and may 
possibly arise from a personal idiosyncrasy, but it can be pointed out whole- 
heartedly that he achieved fine distinction in the Brahms Concerto, No. 1 
(with Louis Kentner as soloist), de Falla’s dance suite from the Three-Cornered 
Hat, the New World Symphony of Dvorak (but without any deep subtlety 
in the slow movement), Delius’ Brigg Fair (characterised by luscious tone 
and harmonic texture), a marvellous performance of Sibelius’ Finlandia (a 
novelty at the Hallé!), but less surety in the same composer’s First Symphony. 
He has also to his credit a good straightforward performance of Haydn’s 
C major Symphony, No. 97, but was not so happy in Elgar’s Second Symphony, 
the tempi of which were slower than those to which we became accustomed 
from the composer. The Second Symphony of Dvofak was a little lacking 
in drama but had plenty of polish and moments of real beauty, the Schubert 
C major missed a trifle of the vital impulse and sense of climax that drives 
the finale into the very forefront of genius, and the St. Anthony Variations 
of Brahms would have gained by a more sedate exposition of the theme. 
Among the well-nigh perfect performances were numbered the St. Paul’s 
Suite and Romeo and Juliet. 

Three pianists have appeared: Louis Kentner, with flamboyant moments 
in an otherwise poetic conception of the Brahms No. 1; Myra Hess, perfect 
in the well-worn Grieg Concerto; and Edward Isaacs, soulful—to use an 
outmoded expression—and penetrating in Beethoven’s Third Concerto. The 
two violinists were Albert Sammons in the Beethoven, and Eda Kersey 
temperamentally in tune with Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. The new viola 
of Lionel Tertis sounded rough in the ungracious first movement of the 
Walton Concerto, but improved later. 

All that now remains of the season proper is the usual extra concert for 
the benefit of the Orchestra’s Pension Fund, but a “‘Spring”’ series of five 
concerts are to follow—an innovation designed to provide more work for 
the players and a type of light classical concert for less sophisticated music- 
lovers. 


| 

| 
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Music in Birmingham 
SEPTEMBER, 1939, TO MARCH, 1940 


Birmingham was no exception to the general cancellation of the winter 
plans for music when war descended on the nation in September, 1939. In 
the light of what was expected, no other course seemed either wise or feasible. 

But the sequence of events upset all reckonings, and while confidence 
(during the unexpected quiet) was being regained, the Committee of the City 
Orchestra got to work. They were faced with a difficult set of circumstances. 

First, the Orchestra’s conductor, Leslie Heward, was taken ill in August, 
and it was clear that he would not be available for some months. Secondly, 
some members of the Orchestra had pledged themselves to various forms of 
national service from which release to take part in concerts was not always 
possible. Thirdly, the Town Hall could not be used for musical purposes. 

In spite of these rather formidable difficulties the Committee arranged 
six concerts before Christmas. The hall of the Midland Institute was taken: 
Professor Hely-Hutchinson offered to conduct and devised an ambitious 
programme. Local soloists were engaged, and the series was carried through 
with a varying amount of support from the public. I wonder whether the 
combination of Saturday afternoons and uncomfortable seating made people 
chary of regular attendance. Curious it is how those who planned in years 
gone by for the accommodation of audiences seemed determined to make 
listening a kind of penance by providing hard and angular seating. Anyway, 
the Committee had done their best, in a very short time and under peculiar 
difficulties, to provide some music for the city. 

After the interval for Christmas a much more ambitious scheme was 
launched. The West End Cinema was taken, and eight concerts with 
distinguished soloists were given on Sunday afternoons between 21st January 
and 1oth March. The bolder policy certainly produced larger audiences, 
and before the series was over it had been extended by four more concerts, 
so that for nearly three months there had been a weekly orchestral concert. 
These twelve concerts were conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, Professor Hely- 
Hutchinson (5), Dr. W. K. Stanton (2), Julius Harrison, Harold Gray (2), 
and Basil Cameron. Soloists who appeared included Arthur Catterall, 
Alfred Cave (leader of the Orchestra), Eileen Joyce, Louis Kentner, Kathleen 
Long, Thomas Matthews, Léon Goossens, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Thelma Reiss, 
and Professor Hely-Hutchinson. 

The programmes were mainly designed to give people the chance of 
hearing works which have stood the test of time, and that the food was 
palatable was clearly shown by the size of the audiences. 

As we go to press we hear of a concert arranged for 14th April, devised 
as a tribute to Leslie Heward’s ten years of service to the Orchestra, and 
indeed to music in Birmingham. At this concert the Orchestra, conductor 
(Sir Adrian Boult) and soloist (Myra Hess) are all giving their services. 

Birmingham should be grateful to organisers, Orchestra, conductors and 
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soloists for many delightful occasions in this winter season which in the 
first place appeared to be shorn of all music. 

Further enterprise has been shown by Messrs. Priestley of New Street. 
Here the design has been chiefly centred round the names of well-known 
solo artists. These concerts have had their audiences, too, though it has 
probably been unfortunate, looking towards the box-office, that this series 
and that of the City Orchestra have both been held on Sunday afternoons. 
In a place of the size of Birmingham there ought to be room for both, though 
we fear that those days have gone, perhaps for ever. 

Such have been the main activities. Visits have been paid by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Count John McCormack, and there have been 
brave attempts to keep chamber music alive. QUAVER. 


. 


Music in Liverpool 


Despite the war music in Liverpool has been more active than in previous 
years. The Philharmonic Society in their rorst year set a splendid example 
not only in proceeding with their Tuesday Concerts, but in taking over the 
Merseyside Symphony Orchestra’s Sunday Concerts which had been held for 
seven years at St. George’s Hall, utilising this orchestra of 45 players and 
augmenting them to some 65. 

Sixteen Tuesday evening, 16 Sunday afternoon, and an experimental 
Spring Series of five Saturday evening concerts have been given since the 
outbreak of war. 


Guest Conductors for Tuesday Evening Concerts included:—Sir Thomas 
Beecham (Symphonies: Brahms Nos. 2 and 3, Mozart No. 40 in G minor, 
Beethoven Nos. 2 and 3), Sir Hamilton Harty (John Field Suite arr. Harty, 
Symphonies: Elgar No. 1, Beethoven No. 8, Schubert No. 7, Sibelius No. 5), 
Sir Henry Wood (Tschaikowsky No. 4, Suite Mother Goose, Ravel), Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent (Symphonies: Borodin No. 2, Sibelius No. 1), Constant 
Lambert (Sibelius No. 4), Clarence Raybould (London Overture, Ireland— 
César Franck Symphony—Tintagel, Bax). Artists included:—Stephen 
Wearing (Rachmaninoff No. 2, César Franck Variations), Myra Hess 
(Beethoven No. 4), Moiseiwitsch (Tschaikowsky No. 1), Albert Sammons 
(Elgar), Thomas Matthews (Max Bruch G minor), Henry Holst (Atterberg). 


Sunday Afternoon and Saturday Evening Concerts. Conductor: Louis 
Cohen. Symphonies: Brahms Nos. 1 and 2, Mozart Nos. 39 and 41, Sibelius 
No. 2, Dvorak Nos. 4 and 5, Tchaikowsky Nos. 4,5,and6. Enigma Variations 
Elgar, Scheherazade Rimsky-Korsakov, Variations and Fugue Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree Weinberger, Variations on a theme of Haydn Brahms. 

Artists:—Lance Dossor (Beethoven No. 1), Joseph Greene (Schumann A 
minor), John Davies (Beethoven No. 3), Cyril Smith (Rachmaninoff No. 3), 
Gordon Green (Emperor Beethoven), Stephen Wearing (Grieg A minor), 
Douglas Miller (Beethoven No. 2), Louis Kentner (Mozart A minor, Liszt E 
flat), Clifford Curzon (Tchaikowsky No. 1), Adila Fachiri (Mendelssohn), 
Thomas Matthews (Beethoven), Stuart Knussen (Kol Nidrei Bruch), Dennis 
Noble, Nancy Evans. 


Merseyside Chambery Orchestra. Conductoy : Louis Cohen. Six Concerts, 
Crane Hall. Programmes included:—Symphonies: Boccherini in D, Haydn 
La Reine, Schubert No. 5 in B flat, Mozart No. 29 in A, Roussel Sinfonietta. 
Respighi Ancient Dances No. 3, Bach Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 3 and 4, 
Debussy Danses Sacre et Profane, Ravel Introduction and Allegro, 
Tchaikowsky Serenade Suite, Ireland Concertino Pastorale, Bossi Intermezzo 
Goldonianti. 


Rodewald Society: Quartets:—Charles Taylor (Schubert op. 168, 
Beethoven op. 127), Holst (Bruckner F major Quintet), Griller (Night and 
Three Landscapes Bloch). Arthur Catterall and Harold Craxton, Sonatas 
(Brahms op. 108, Mednes op. 21, d’Indy op. 59). Reginald Paul Piano 
Quartet (Strauss op. 11, Brahms op. 25, Howells op. 21): 
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Max Mossel: Myra Hess recital, Ethel Bartlett—Rae Robertson, Lisa 
Perli, Jelly d’Aranyi, Keith Falkner, Leon Goossens, Moiseiwitsch, Telmanyi. 


Liverpool Welsh Choral Union with Merseyside Symphony Orchestra : 
Messiah and Elijah. Conductor: Dr. Hopkin Evans. 


Music Guild : Joseph Greene Pianoforte Recital, Kathleen Jacobs and 
Harry Sutcliffe Cello and Piano Sonatas, Gordon Green Pianoforte Recital, 
The Guild Singers. 

There was a welcome resumption of the Crane Hall recitals in the New Year 
and of the Organ recitals at St. George’s Hall by Mr. Ellingford; a particularly 
interesting feature being the inclusion of the whole of the Mendelssohn Organ 
Sonatas. 

This summary does not profess to be a complete account of the musical 
activities in Liverpool, but is offered as a précis giving a general idea of 
musical life in the district. a 


Obituary 


We regret to announce the death, during the last week in March, of 
Mr. John Davies who, at the age of thirty, seemed just to be taking his 
position as one of the leading British instrumentalists. As a child his piano- 
playing had attracted the attention of Dr. Walter Carroll, and from this 
point he had been encouraged to pursue the career of soloist against the 
handicap of indifferent health in addition to those which normally befall the 
genuine artist. His recent performances, notably that of the Mozart C minor 
Concerto last November, showed that his early promise was being fulfilled 
and that Manchester is not alone in being the poorer for his early and tragic 
death. 


Notes and Comments 


We are glad to be able to reprint the following appeal:— 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra has long been recognized as the 
leading orchestra of Great Britain, representing the finest achievements of 
British orchestral playing, just as the Philharmonic Orchestras of New York, 
Prague, Vienna and Berlin display what is greatest in the music of their 
respective countries. Unlike these organisations, however, the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra has never received government support. It was 
founded and maintained during its first brilliant years by the generosity of 
individual patrons. Since the outbreak of war this means of support has 
been withdrawn, and the members of the Orchestra have assumed the onerous 
responsibility of the continuance of their work. 

The maintenance of a symphony orchestra can never be a commercial 
proposition; some outside assistance must be found, and the Committee 
now responsible for the affairs of the L.P.O. appeals directly to those members 
of the public who have shown themselves to be lovers of orchestral music. 
We invite subscriptions of any amount to help us in organising further 
concerts, not only in London, but in those provincial towns where oppor- 
tunities of hearing orchestral music at first hand are rare. For such concerts, 
railway fares and the cost of accommodation make it impossible to cover 
expenses. Without financial support this most valuable part of the activities 
of the Orchestra will suffer severely. 

In answer to our first appeal a sum exceeding £2,000 has been contributed. 
This includes an anonymous donation of {1,000 earmarked for travelling 
expenses. But in order to make it possible for the Orchestra to fulfil its 
artistic mission in provincial towns, and to maintain the personnel of the 
Orchestra unchanged, it is necessary for the Fund to reach the sum of £10,000 
each year. We are therefore continuing our appeal, and suggest three 
headings under which donations might be made: (a) Endowment Fund. 
Securities may be given for a specified period, during which time the Orchestra 
would benefit from the interest; (b) Concert Extension Fund. Donations to 
this Fund would enable the Committee to organise concerts of works which 
have a limited appeal; (c) Travelling Fund. This would cover the most 
important branch of the Orchestra’s work, which the cost of rail fares renders 
extremely difficult. 


Donations should be sent to:— 
The Secretary, L.P.O. Fund, 295, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


* * * * * * * * * 


We have received a copy of the first issue of The London Philharmonic 
Post. It is an unpretentious journal, attractively produced, and deals 
exclusively with the affairs of the orchestra. Readers interested in the 
survival of the L.P.O. are advised to write to the Secretary for a copy (3d). 


* * * * * * * * 


, 
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Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., have very kindly written drawing our 
attention to a mis-statement on page 72 of our last number. They point out 
that five performances of the Bloch Violin Concerto had been given by 
July, 1939, including a second in Cleveland and one in Lisbon, which were 
unknown to the writer. We are grateful for the correction. 


* * * * * * * * 


A further correction from the same firm runs as follows:— 


“You have been good enough to list a number of our new publications in your 
review section, but against some of them the publisher’s name has been given as 
Universal Edition. The actual publisher is Universal Edition (London) Ltd. which 
is a subsidiary of Boosey & Hawkes, and has no connection with Universal Edition, 
Vienna, except for the fact that some of the members of the London firm originally 
worked for the Vienna Edition. They came here and formed Universal Edition 
(London) Ltd., after the ‘Anschluss’, when they had been turned out of their 
jobs and replaced by Nazi commissars. Thus, we have no desire to be in any way 
associated with the Vienna house.” 


We trust this will rectify any false impression that may have been given. 


Correspondence 


CorNAUX, prés CHAMBY SUR MONTREUX, 
SWITZERLAND. 


The Editor, THE Music REview. 28th March, 1940. 


S1r,—My List of Books about Music (which has the honour to be the first work 
to be noticed in THE Music REVIEW) is, says your reviewer, ‘‘a tantalizing book’’. 
He is distressed at missing mention of some works that he hopefully expected to 
find there and that is what “tantalizes” him. 

Well, let us look at some of the missing works. 

Going through my list of Beethoven literature (34 books—not a bad provision!), 
he complains of the absence of ‘‘Shedlock’s two volumes of the Letters’. But 
Shedlock was merely the translator; Kalischer was the compiler and the ‘‘two 
volumes” are there right enough—under Kalischer’s name and with my old friend 
Shedlock duly mentioned in his proper capacity. 

Then he looks in vain for Gerald Abraham’s book on Chopin. But this fine little 
work appeared only on 7th September, 1939, i.e. practically simultaneously with 

'y ‘‘ Book List’’, and inclusion was totally impossible—to a non-prophetic cataloguer 
like myself. 

So, too, he worries about not finding Harrison’s admirable Brahms—which 
appeared at a date (24th April, 1939) when my book was already in type and well 
advanced towards the actual printing. 

Then, why ought I to have included the book of which The Times Literary Sup- 
plement (30th December, 1939) has said: “It is difficult to understand on what 
grounds it was thought worth while to translate and publish in this country Miss 
Annette Kolb’s biography of Mozart?’’ Anyhow I couldn’t. For it appeared only 
after my own book was on sale! 

In order to be quite sure of my ground I have gone to the trouble of getting from 
the various publishers the actual dates of appearance of these and the other recent 
books mentioned, and I can assure your reviewer that he has (surely rather thought- 
lessly) done me considerable injustice in not allowing for the inevitable time-lag 
involved in the physical production of a book—a book of reference as much as any 
other. When the new edition of Grove appears it will omit mention of a certain 
small number of important compositions that have appeared whilst it was passing 
through the press, and will include as still living one or two musicians who will 
have ascended to their reward, but your reviewer must not drop on Dr. Colles for 
that! No book of reference whatever is quite up-to-date on the morning of its being 
put on sale. 

As for the English translation of Rolland’s Beethoven, there are three books 
answering to this description and your reviewer does not say which he means. 
The two little books (translations by Rothwell and Hull respectively) I omitted for 
what I thought to be sufficient reasons: the big one translated by Newman (has it, 
by the way, ever got beyond the first volume published eleven years ago? I am not 
sure and must enquire) I, frankly, overlooked: I possess Rolland only in the original 
and as the Newman translation (curiously!) does not figure in the last two editions 
of the Reference Catalogue of Current Literature (necessarily one of my main sources of 
information), perhaps that odd fact may be thought to some small extent to “‘let 
me out’. 

Other less recent books referred to by your reviewer I omitted deliberately 
from my selection—for good reasons which it might, in some instances, seem unkind 
to specify. It must be remembered that my list professes to be no more than a 
good ‘‘working list’’ of useful musical literature, in the various departments, as a 
number of observations in its pages make quite clear. 

Where your reviewer has gone wrong is in not reading my title-page, which 
indicates a clear limitation. He misleadingly quotes the title as “A List of Books 
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about Music’, having apparently not observed the important words that follow: 
“prepared as an Appendix to ‘The Oxford Companion to Music’”, My list, then, 
responds to the kindly suggestion of a good many revi«-wers of the first edition of 
my Oxford Companion, being intended as the equivalent of the lists that appear at 
the end of the main articles in such works as Grove and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Instead of being dispersed, as those lists are, it is collected in the last pages of the 
second edition of the Companion, and is also independently published merely in 
justice to the ten thousand people who bought the first edition of the Companion, 
not all of whom can be expected to buy a second edition at such a brief interval. 
Since it is a good deal more ample than such lists usually are (64 double-column pages), 
he ought, in justice to praise it for that merit and not denigrate it by the utterance 
of such fine idealistic sentiments as ‘‘a true bibliography should be complete’”’. 
(Incidentally, what would be the size of a ‘‘complete”’ bibliography of musical literature 
in the English language and how long would it take to compile it? I have for some 
months been engaged on the beginnings of something like that very task, and, 
sadly, I can’t yet anything like answer either question. This I do know, however, 
that a fairly “‘complete”’ bibliography of music will be an enormously bulkier thing 
than any list that could appear as a practical Appendix to a work of reference). 

Your reviewer closes by saying that he feels called upon to answer two rhetorical 
questions that my preface smilingly asks: 

To my demand, after compiling a list of 130 Wagner works in the English 
language alone, ‘‘Whether at this date the world is really in need of more books on 
Wagner’”’, he replies: ‘‘The answer surely is ‘ Yes, if any new light can be shed’”’. 

I quite agree: that is, of course, exactly what I meant! 

And to ‘‘Why do architects ever build acoustically imperfect concert halls when 
there is such an abundant admonitory and instructive literature available?’’ he 
replies that this enquiry ‘would seem delightfully naive to any expert, who would 
be tempted to reply that acoustics is not yet by any means an exact science”’. 

Now there it is, your reviewer who is not up-to-date! My list includes the books 
of eight of those very experts (Bagenal, Sabine, etc.) and every one of them would 
tell your reviewer that the principles of architectural acoustics have at last been 
mathematically worked out, and that there is now no need whatever for any further 
acoustical failures in halls for speech or music. Your reviewer, having given a 
glance or two at the Appendix of my Oxford Companion might now perhaps turn to 
the text of the book (s.v. Concert Halls and other Halls for Music) where he will 
find a little up-to-date information on this important subject. 

There are other points in your reviewer’s treatment of my book that I could 
take up, but really, Sir, if I go on much longer, I shall begin to give the impression 
that I don’t think your reviewer a very cautious man! 

Yours faithfully, 
Percy A. SCHOLEs. 


[We are indebted to Dr. Scholes for his correction of our review in the case of 
the Kalischer Beethoven letters, and we apologise for our lapse over Abraham’s 
Chopin and Kolb’s Mozart. His remarks on acoustics are, however, entirely 
theoretical and irrelevant to our original criticism.—ED.] 
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